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Pacts is the youngest daugh- 


ter of the Brown family. Most of the 
Browns are self-reliant, upstanding 
people who pull their own weight in 
the boat, draw out of difficulties under 
their own power, keep their troubles 
to themselves, and consume their own 
smoke. They’re not given to weeping 
on the World’s shoulder. 

But Marcia Brown is different. She 
regards herself as too delicately organ- 
ized to stand the gaff in a rough and 
tumble world. She grew up as the baby 
of the flock—conditioned to the view 
that she was to be taken care of and 
assisted on her way thru life by per- 
sons older, or at any rate, stouter- 
hearted and more capable than her- 
self. Nothing ever happened while 
Marcia was growing up to jolt her 
loose from that infantile attitude of 
mind. In most of her relations with the 
adult world about her, Marcia is still 
a chronically dependent baby. 

She has wide, childish, innocent eyes. 
There’s something childlike in her man- 
ner. In any group she demands special 
consideration and attention; and she 
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The 
Family 


Parasite 


By Wainwright Evans 


“There's the mother, for instance, who 
clings to a daughter and doesn't 
want her to leave home, or to marry 
—and promptly becomes ill when 
anything of the sort is in prospect” 


clings like a leech to persons who give 
her the slightest encouragement. 
Whenever any demand is made on her 
energies she takes refuge in some ill- 
ness of undoubtedly neurotic origin. 


SEVERAL years ago Marcia married 
a man who was looking around for a 
Clinging Vine, and got one. Since he 
now wishes he’d married a wife who 
would function as an adult woman, 
Marcia is none too happy with him. 
Also, he makes a rather uncertain liv- 
ing—so that he doesn’t provide Mar- 
cia with the feeling of security she ex- 
pects the adults she knows to confer 
upon her. 

When things go wrong between 
Marcia and her husband, Marcia does 
the inevitable thing—she goes trotting 
home to Mother. If the money gives 
out, she does the same thing, and 
moves in with the whole family. 

Not long ago she came back from a 
trip. The money had given out. If she 
opened her own home she wouldn’t be 
able to afford help, and would later 
have to do her own housework with- 
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out servants. So she moved in on her 
parents with her three children. Her 
husband, who was away thru the week, 
moved in over the week ends. He 
didn’t quite like it, but when Marcia 
got that way there was no stopping her. 

This imposition would have been 
bad enough if Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
had been in their sturdy prime, and if 
their income had been ample. As it 
was they accepted Marcia—as they 
always had. And after a sufficiency of 
it, they collapsed under the strain. 
Whereupon Marcia moved out, and 
left her older sister, Janet, whom she 
summoned by wire, with the job of 
holding the bag till the old people 
recovered. 


JANET was a typical member of her 
spiritually sturdy family. With a very 
slender capital of physical strength, 
and about a hundred pounds of avoir- 
dupois, and with much genuine ill- 
health to contend with, Janet was 
nevertheless a stout fellow, with more 
strength in her little finger than there 
was in Marcia’s [| Continued on page 75 
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| Know Something New About 


House Plants 


By Marian Cuthbert Walker 


“4 woman and a dog and a walnut tree 
The more you beat them the better they be!” 


BUT who believes all that nonsense from the 
dark past from which this Spanish proverb 


arose? Today things are altogether different. 


Women, of course, just won’t stand for any of 


that. treatment, and even the modern dog 
trainer knows that a piece of juicy meat is 
more effective than the whip, while in the 
world of trees, flowers, and plants, learned 
horticulturists with make elaborate 
notes of comparisons between happy and 
sulky specimens. 

Even the common houseplant which used 
to be hurried into any old pot with any kind 
of soil is becoming an object of intelligent ob- 
servation. Then, too, in florist shops and on 
nursery benches, more unusual specimens, 
with richly marked leaves that suggest a trop- 
ical origin, or strangely shaped succulents, are 
offered to tempt the adventuresome gardener. 


specs 


“A gay windowful of fresh green plants and afew blooms 
bring springtime even when the snow lies deepest'’ 
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There must be some sure way to make them 
thrive, too, or they wouldn’t be for sale there. 
What a relief they are! Who isn’t rather fed 
up on those snakeplants (Sansevierias) which 
Aunt Tilly presented four years ago and which 
have multiplied like a pair of Belgian hares? 
The names of these strange creatures—dief- 
fenbachias, fittonias, kalanchoes, billbergias 
stir longings in our hearts for far-away places 
with swift-running rivers, lush jungles, and 
sun-baked deserts. 

But will they be at home among all those 
well-known kinds we’ve depended on as reg- 
ularly as on plum pudding and pumpkin pie? 
They’re worth trying, tho, because, with the 
introduction of a few strange plants into the 
house in winter, we challenge our garden 
ability and our keenness of observation. 

Even our usual window garden, with its old 
dependable plants, can be a center of experi- 
ment, too. Why not follow the trail of the sci- 
entists who are experimenting in plant culture 


Two interesting plants below are the rubberplant and an 
unusual philodendron, related to the common St. Louis-ivy 














































“It was the scientist who taught me to use these pots—more decorative and non-porous” 


for our benefit? Now, just to be hon- 
est with ourselves—did all those “‘de- 
pendable” plants act true to form? 
There were some with yellow leaves, 
stunted growth, and blind buds, we 
must admit. We hustled them out of 
sight before they became conspicuous. 
Those white-faced miners, who came 
blinking out into the sunlight! What 
a healthy tan the good old sun could 
have given them if only he had a 
chance! Just the right care is what 
they needed. 





Clay Pots Banned. There’s this mat- 
ter of flower-pots, for instance. It’s 
not only looks that we’re seeking in 
containers, but improved plant health 
as well. It’s a pleasant thought to 
know they can go hand in hand. 
“What!” you exclaim. “You don’t 
mean to use glazed pots? Surely not 
painted ones! They’re worse still.” 
Oh, well, if you really prefer those 
old clay containers with a chip off the 
edge and stains that no scrubbing 


can remove, then go right on using 
them, or keep them for certain plants 
that will thrive in them. But take a 
fling at a few of the glazed, non-porous 
kinds in either pottery or glass. Even 
a plunging in the garden, where al- 
most every faithful houseplant should 
spend its summer, won’t injure the 
surface. They are made in soft shades 
of blue, green, yellow, and rose, and 
white, too, with flutings and simple 
bandings. With almost no expense, a 
new porous clay pot may be enameled 
with subdued shades and is then both 
attractive and non-absorbent. 

It’s this absorbing quality that Dr. 
Linus Jones, of Massachusetts, tells 
us is the dangerous part of clay pots. 
Then, too, it’s all bunk about air be- 
ing admitted thru their sides. Aera- 
tion comes, it seems, only thru the 
top soil, and our part is to make that 
easy by stirring this soil every week or 
so. Instead, the pot sides are greedy 
for water and steal it from the roots 
and especially from all those actually 





in contact. What happens? Either 
these roots must remain dry, or the 
rest of the root system be overwatered. 
No wonder some of our plants die 
each winter! Let’s keep the clay pots 
for ferns which like a weekly plung- 
ing, rather than frequent watering, 
and for those plants which like to be 
rather dry. Succulents in general and 
geraniums, whose fleshy leaves 
similar, will thrive in them. 

Especially are clay pots disastrous 
when they rest on a dry surface. Then 
the bottom, as well as the sides, gives 
off moisture and the lower roots, too, 
are dried out and weakened. Experi- 
ments show that half the water ap 
plied to a plant can be absorbed by 
a 4- to 6-inch pot without even a 
“thank you”! 

So let’s water only about half as 
often as for the old way, and let’s 
decrease the empty space between the 
soil and the rim. Usually, you know, 
for a clay pot we’ve allowed from % 
inch of space [ Continued on page 60 
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Rugged simplicity stands out from every gable and dormer 


Sturdiness In stone 


A distinguished small home in the oldest of building materials 


By Inez Craig Montgomery 


/ NT GLEN HEAD, in the low range of pic- 


turesque hills along the north shore of Long 
Island, adjacent to the Sound, is this beautiful 
English cottage, designed by Architect Roger 
H. Bullard, of New York City. 

Tucked away in an exceptionally fine loca- 
tion, this stone house is uniquely adjusted to 
the ideal site, having been designed and built 
in complete accord with the setting Nature 
provided. There, among age-old trees of varied 
beauty and kinds, it’s indeed a perfect home in 
a perfect environment. 

The home is characteristic of the English 
countryside, much of the detail having been 


borrowed from those all-enduring cottages of 


the Cotswold Hills, of Gloucestershire, England. 
It exemplifies the Cotswold robustness and the 
attractiveness of modern design—a fine exam- 
ple of a moderate scale of living. The photo- 
graphs show how cleverly Mr. Bullard gave an 
effect of size and dignity to a comparatively 
small house. 


THE exterior is of striking interest, rigid (not 
ascetic) durable walls, yet so intrinsically fine 
of texture, quality, and coloring as to create a 
beautiful and unusual blending of house and its 
surroundings. 

A notable quality of Mr. Bullard’s achieve- 
ment as a great artist and architect was his in- 
stinctive ability for creating houses which 
appear, as this one does, to have stood in place 
for years, so perfectly is it adapted to this de- 
lightful country landscape. Its outer walls are 
of rough limestone, with dressed limestone 
trim, a buff limestone which has a hospitable 
glow of warmth and color, now weathered some- 
what, taking into itself the touches of green 
which give it even a closer relationship to the 


superb old trees, luxuriant vines, and masses of 
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flowering shrubs which are so practical a part 
of this friendly little house. 

Stone, not as commonly used in small homes 
as are other building materials, has been effec- 
tively employed in this sturdy English type of 
cottage. The simplicity of the masonry, the 
charm of the color contrasts between walls and 
roof, and the general air of dignity and restraint 
of type are expressed i in this design. The weath- 
ered tones of the buff granite walls are well 
accentuated by the rich color of the slate roof. 


ANOTHER point of fine consideration is the 
roof treatment. In this a happy choice was 
made in selecting varied shades of gray. Per- 
haps of greater importance structurally is the 
application of the slates in the manner which 
would bring out their natural beauty. They are 
of uneven thickness, varying as well in size, 
surface, and hue. The irregularity with which 
they are applied shows most careful study on 
the part of the designer and builder. 

Handling of the chimneys affords another 
notable point of study. In general design they 
reproduce approximately the lines of the old 
English examples, while following modern eco- 
nomical methods of construction; in fact, the 
dignified chimneys, the interesting roofline, 
gable ends, and window openings combine to 
give uncommon interest and much beauty to 
this cottage of varied Cotswold precedents. 

Besides its pleasing and unusual design, the 
house has the advantages afforded by masonry 
construction—fire safety, small depreciation, 
and lowered maintenance. 

We must call attention to the fact that this 
perfect little house owes much of its delightful 
atmosphere of comfortable living to its many 
fine windows. The L-shaped plan gives excel- 
lent light and cross-ventilation in the rooms, 











[See also photograph 
on page 7] 



































most of which have two or more exposures. The 
leaded-casement bay window in the comfort- 
able living-room is very simply designed with 
thin metal mullions at the angles. Thus more 
actual window opening is possible without sac- 
rifice of wall space, also admitting more light 
and abundant air, with unobstructed views of 
the ever restful scenes out-of-doors. 


LEAD blends interestingly with limestone and 
has been used for the casements of the windows, 
some of which have diamond lattice; others are 
patterned in squares, which tend to loosen up 
the design and give it considerably more inter- 
est. After all, the permanent attractiveness of a 
house of this type depends somewhat upon just 
such variations. 

The interior of the house has a well-defined 
aspect of spaciousness; in fact, it appears much 
larger than it really is. This very naturally and 
logically is the result of fine planning, the man- 
ner in which the divisions are arranged, allow- 
ance for entrance hall and stair, and the open- 
ings from the rooms to hall or to another room. 

The rooms all seem perfectly placed and the 
result is an attractive, efficient plan for full liv- 
ing within a beautiful exterior. All the rooms 
are admirably adapted to the need and enjoy- 
ment of the occupants, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Souter and their twins, a son and a daughter, 
now 14 years old. 

Both the first- and second-floor plans show 
a skillful arrangement of limited space. The 
simplicity of wood trim painted ivory, the light 


tone of wall decorations, the discriminating use 
of soft plain-colored draperies, with occasional 
introduction of cheerful chintz, colorful rugs,. 
furniture in perfect harmony, and the wide case- 
ment windows with views of expansive lawn 
and grounds, all contribute to a feeling of spa- 
ciousness, particularly in the restful living- 
room and sunny, cheery dining-room. 

The house is heated by steam. The oil burner, 
heating equipment, laundry room, extra lava- 
tory, and storage closets, and other aids to home- 
making are in a light and convenient basement. 


A PLACE to live with, as well as in, is this 
small house planned for family life and activi- 
ties. It isn’t at all difficult to see why it won for 
Mr. Bullard a gold medal awarded in a Better 
Homes in America Small House Architectural 
competition. Aside from meeting all the fixed 
major purposes of the contest, Mr. Bullard had 
long been interested in present-day problems 
and devoted much of his thought and time to 
creating well-designed and well-built small 
houses, believing, as he did, that all new houses, 
irrespective of the family income, can and 
should be of excellent design and efficient plan- 
ning. He has been quoted as saying: “Every 
house can be a thing of beauty. Beauty is no more 
costly than ugliness. Honest expression, right 
proportion, and simplicity of design are funda- 
mentals that accounted for the charm of our 
Early American homes, and these principles can 
be applied to houses adapted to modern life, 
without being stunty expressions of passing fads.” 


Variety in texture and size of the beautifully laid stones adds warmth and interest to the walls of this simple home 
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Our 


Hive-Room 


Carden 


By Jean Hersey 


N. ) ONE lives in a one-room house 


if he can help it—so why have a one- 
room garden—a garden all of which 
can be seen at a glance—a garden 
bereft of a single surprise? If a quick 
walk around one’s place reveals all 
there is to be seen, the time has come 
to take action! 

When buying or building a house 
we usually see that it has some unusu- 
al or individual feature—an_ unex- 
pected porch, or a lovely bay window, 
a built-in bookcase, or a fireplace. 
A4nd when complete, it is far more at- 
tractive if this artistic feature is- 
n’t immediately discerned as you 
enter, but is revealed in appealing 
briet glimpses thru doorways—glimps- 
es which tempt one to walk in. 


Automatically we give all this 
thought to our interiors, so why not 
do some similar planning out-of-doors. 
Bookcases and bay windows aren’t 
just the thing, but let’s consider their 
horticultural counterparts. One may 
have a small informal pool, a beckon- 
ing archway or trellis, or, simpler still, 
a winding path thru shrubbery which 
hints of shaded nooks where one might 
startle a robin, or find a Jack-in-the- 
pulpit, if one looked very hard! But 
do have something inviting which 
promises a surprise if you accept! 
SURPRISE is the spice of life. An un- 
expected corner in the garden is as 
irresistible as its indoor counterpart. 
So let’s use our imaginations out-of- 


OUR LIVING-ROOM 


* 
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doors as well as in—let’s have a gar- 
den of mystery, a garden of personal- 
ity, and of parts—of five parts, if you 
like, and call it a Five-Room Garden. 


OUR Five-Room Garden all started 
with Sunday traffic! Weary of arguing 
with red and green lights, but having 
children with a passion for bacon 
cooked out-of-doors, we decided to 
build an outdoor fireplace and to pic- 
nic at home. My husband collected 
some stones from a field near by and 
built the fireplace one week end. He 
built it in one of our odd corners, 
thereby giving some point to its amus- 
ing triangular shape. The children and 
I waved a magic wand of green paint 
over some wooden prune boxes, and 


























OUR FLOWER ROOM 


lo and behold, there were splendid 
seats for us all. 

There in midsummer we eat toasted 
tomato and bacon sandwiches and 
fresh toasted corn picked just five 
minutes before. We all get very but- 
tery munching our corn. But how we 
love it, and how superior we feel with 
moonflowers opening all about us— 
while off in the dim distance sounds 
the steady hum of traffic on a near-by 
highway. 


Our pet frog croaks and then we 
know it’s the children’s bedtime. 
Alone we pause a moment, before 
clearing up the debris, to enjoy a new 
moon rising over the neighboring 
pines. Pigeons next door are billing 
and cooing—one last ember is glow- 
ing—and, full of corn and content- 
ment, we realize how pleasant is life! 

Our next venture was the play room. 
I believe the hundredth mud pie on 
our front doorstep was responsible 
for it. Youth and mud pies being syn- 
onymous, that’s one “don’t” you 
cannot say. But it’s hard on things— 
doorsteps, lawns, and the flower beds 
that provide the mud! So we fenced 
off part of our vegetable garden, 
moved the sandbox up, planted grass 
seed, and christened it a play room! 
Three little peach trees set about will, 
we hope, soon grow to provide shade, 
peaches, and a place for the young to 
climb! 

“Here Bobbie may dig to China or 
Joan build an Eiffel Tower,” said we 
as we patted the dirt around the third 
peach tree. And they did—in fact, 
we'd have been disappointed if they 
hadn’t! 

While no particular exponent of 
these modern schools of self-expres- 
sion, still I do think if children have 
a certain place to play where they 
may do absolutely as they like, great 
peace and harmony descends on the 
rest of the household. It did on ours, 
I know. 

They are very proud of their terri- 
tory, too. You see, their gardens are 

























in one corner of it and their gourds 
climb all over the fence. 

Bobbie, in a complete Indian cos- 
tume, shoots rubber arrows all over 
the place. His not having to retrieve 
them from the delphinium any more 
is, in itself, a great source of content- 
ment and joy to us all! 


Next to the play room is the vege- 
table room, where we raise mostly corn 
and tomatoes. The recent delight of 
our lives is a chives plant. Such sweet 
lavender flowers it has in May and 
June! We planted it in an odd corner 
of the vegetable room, bought it some 
mint for company, and that to date is 
our herb garden. But we have ambi- 
tions—as always—for next year! 
Now all this practical part of the 
garden—play room, picnic ground, 
and vegetable room with its two side- 
kicks (herb garden and _ rabbitry, 
which I forgot to mention)—is fenced 
off from the rest of the place by a 
cedar trellis. Some artistically shaggy 
cedar posts in my husband’s pet lum- 
ber yard inspired this trellis a few 
years ago. Now it’s covered with Dr. 





Van Fleet, Silver Moon, and Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber Roses, and wisteria. 
In May and June it’s heavenly. First 
comes the wisteria. Millions of roses 
succeed it, to be followed later by a 
snow of fluttering red and white petals 
as they fall. Then all the rest of the 
summer is a charming wall of green 
which hides that part of the garden 
from the house. 

On the other side of the cedar trellis 
is the flower garden. It consists of a 
border of perennials and annuals. The 
ramblers lend quite a poetic note to 
our delphinium and Madonna Lilies 
and all my other various experiments. 
I’m forever moving things, trying 
new plants and color combinations. 


WE FOUND the doings and going: 
on in our pool so fascinating that our 
out-door living-room is located on its 
very brink. There we sit by the hour, 
enjoying it all, from the tiniest water- 
snowflake to the largest, lumpiest 
calico fantail. This fantail wiggles and 
wobbles thru the water in a very tips) 
manner, nibblingever hopefully at the 
tail of an | Continued on page 54 
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Eyes Floorward 


F YOU’ RE a homemaker like 
myself, looking for new carpets 
or rugs, have you ever stopped 
to think what tremendous 
‘furnishing power” your floor- 
covering has and how impor- 
tant it can be in your scheme 
of things? Next to your walls, 
it’s the largest single expanse 
of color or pattern in your 
room, and with your draperies 
it can do more to make a com- 
fortable, inviting room than all 
the furniture and knickknacks 
in the world. That’s because it 
forms the background against 
which you work! 

If you could place two color- 
ful, charmingly furnished liv- 
ing-rooms side by side, and out 
of one take half the furniture, 
while out of the other only its 
draperies and floor-covering, 
you'd be amazed. The first 
room would still seem furnished; 
the second would look like 
“moving day”’! 

There’s a technical difference 
between the terms “rug” and 
“carpet.”” Rugs are woven in 


4. 


Jackson 


By Mildred R. 


Choose— 


A good fabric, as good, or even a bit better, 
than you think you can afford, because it’s a 
very real and very wise economy. 


A floor-covering /arge enough for your room. If 
it’s a rug or a piece of broadloom carpet, let it 
come as near the wall as possible. If you choose 
wall-to-wall carpet, so much the better. 


. Clear sparkling color, not crude, but alive. Re- 


member that all floor-coverings soften and 
tone down in a short time, no matter how clean 
you keep them, so let them start life almost 
100 gay ly. 


. In patterns simple ones that “stay on the floor” 


that is, designs that aren’t too bold and too 
elaborate to keep their proper place as a back- 
ground. Patterns which repeat the same motif 
over and over, like hooked rug designs or little 
geometric types, are most restful. 


. A good lining or cushion under any carpet or 


rug. 


. Hold-fast linings for small rugs. 


. To protect your worthwhile investment in rugs 


and carpets by mothproofing them. 


So if you need a floor-covering 
which isn’t a standard rug size, 
ask to see the patterned broad- 
looms. From them a rug of any 
size or shape can be made, or it 
may be laid from wall to wall. 
Since the advent of the vacu- 
um cleaner, so that carpets no 
longer need to be “taken up” 
and beaten within an inch of 
their lives (a procedure that’s 
death to any pile fabric!), car- 
peted rooms enjoy a great and 
deserved popularity. There’s 
so much to recommend them— 
peace (carpeting absorbs 30 
percent of both inside and out- 
side noises), spaciousness (it 
makes a room look feet wider 
and larger), and, with a cushion 
beneath, luxury and softness 
underfoot. 

A word about types of 
weaves: Whether fabrics are 
Axminsters, Wiltons, or Vel- 
vets is of little importance. 
Some people have many mis- 
taken impressions about them 
—for example, that Velvets are 
always cheap, that Wiltons are 





certain standard sizes, sometimes with 
a border; carpets are woven in one 
continuous roll, in various widths, 
from 27 inches to 18 feet. The wide 
carpets (from 9 feet up), whether plain 
or patterned, are called broadloom 


simply because they are woven on a 
broad, instead of a narrow, loom. The 
term “broadloom”’ is often mistaken- 
ly used to mean only plain carpet; in 
reality, there’s a wide variety of pat- 
terns of all types in broadloom carpet. 


always the best. In reality, one of the 
finest and most expensive carpets 
made happens to be a Velvet—and a 
cheap Wilton won’t give you as long 
service as a good Axminster. Also, 
many of the new fabrics are com- 


New textured carpeting excellent for use with any furnishings: No. 1, a looped pile de- 
sign; No. 2, a raised textured design; No. 3, a flat textured weave for the modest purse 
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No. 4, Early American hooked rug for maple furnishings; No. 5, plaid 
rug for bedrooms and informal rooms; No. 6, pattern to use in modern rooms 


binations of various weaves—and the 
old general classifications no longer 
hold. The best way to test the quality 
of a floor-covering is to use your own 
eyes and your own hands. Feel it. It 
should be firm yet pliable. If too stiff 
it has had a great deal of “sizing” to 
disguise sleazy cloth. Bend it back to 
be sure the tufts are close together—a 
close weave is more important than a 
deep pile, tho both are desirable. Feel 
the wool. It shouldn’t be too soft; it 
must be springy. Neither should it be 
too harsh nor full of coarse strands or 
foreign materials of any kind: 
Because of the importance of the 
space covered by your rugs, it’s es- 


sential to buy the right design. If you 
haven’t shopped for floor-coverings 
lately you still may be of the opinion 
that most rugs copy Oriental patterns, 
because it was true until recently that 
if you wanted pattern you bought an 
Oriental-design rug; or if you wanted 
plain, you bought carpeting. 


ORIENTAL rugs are all right in 
their place. Theirs is a splendid tradi- 
tion! For three hundred years they’ve 
furnished the most beautiful palaces 
and mansions all over the el But 
many rugs suitable for a French cha- 
teau or a castle in Spain, or even our 
own Mount Vernon, aren’t suitable 


No. 7, Broadfelt, good as an inexpensive all-over floor-covering; No. 8, 
mothproof carpet lining; No. 9, a way to use your old carpet made over 





8 





for today’s average American home. 
Kor simplicity is the watchword, and 
Orientals are anything but simple. 
Plain carpeting is certainly simple, 
making a room appear spacious and 
restful—a_ splendid background for 
patterned fabrics. But for the very 
practical homemaker with a family, 
it’s usually out of the question. It’s 
true that a// fabrics with a pile tend to 
“shade”; that is, the pile where the 
greatest trafic comes is continually 
oushed over on its side until it looks 
fighter than the rest of the surface. In 
plain carpet this is noticeable, and to 
many people it’s objectionable. The 
dark colors [| Continued on page 46 
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Keeping the Home Wheels 


Running Smoothly | 


NCE the fireplace was the cen- 
ter of domestic activity. Now it’s the 
electric meter and its twin, the gas 
meter. Bed-making is about the only 
domestic operation that hasn’t yet 
been geared to an electric motor. And 
some electric-appliance manufacturer 
may right now be concocting an in- 
genious apparatus that pops out from 
under the bed at the flick of a switch, 
unlimbers its chromium-plated arms, 
smoothes and tucks each sheet and 
blanket into place, fluffs and pats the 
pillows, and finally folds up its crazy 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CAROLINE WHITING 


arms and crawls back under the bed. 

Even if you don’t surrender to the 
persuasion of Ralph Borsodi’s thesis 
of the self-sustaining, mechanized 
home you still have enough whirring 
wheels and meshing gears around your 
home to require some rudimentary 
knowledge of how to keep them run- 
ning smoothly—not to mention such 
simple matters as leaking faucets and 
radiator valves, temperamental gas 
ranges and sewing machines—that is, 
unless someone in your family happens 
to be one of those handy handy 
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men most of us would like to meet. 

The job of bossing these mechani- 
cal servants isn’t nearly as fearsome as 
perhaps it sounds. An article in the 
February, 1928, Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, ‘““Guard Your Electric Dollar,” 
by V. B. Meacham, was my initiation. 
From it I learned to read the electric 
meter, a valuable ability for the fami- 
ly budgeteer, and such important 
functional details of the electric sys- 
tem as the number of volts I could 
draw out of one line without blowing 
a fuse and the difference between al- 
ternating and direct current. 
I ceased to be afraid of elec- 
tricity, avoided the break- 
downs which used to occur 
always at the very worst 
times, and, not incidentally, 


saved some money every 
month. 
The next step was to 


round up the booklets of in- 
struction which had come 
with our clothes-washer, 
dishwashing machine, vac- 
uum cleaner, and other elec- 
trical appliances. From these 
and from conversations with 
appliance salesmen I dis- 
covered that an hour’s sim- 
ple work once a month 
should make us independent 
of service men and keep our 
domestic machinery in good 
condition. 

First and most important, 
lubrication. I stocked up 
with each of the oils and 


Here is my household re- 
pair kit which shares hon- 
ors with the sewing basket. 
With its help | no longer 
wait for the return of the 
handy man of the house 
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By Margaret Snowden Knapp 


greases specified by the manu- 
facturers and labeled the tubes 

and cans with their exact uses: 

light machine oil for the sewing 
machine and the bearings of mo- 

tors, gear oil for the heavier ap- 
paratus, and light grease or vase- 

line for the vacuum cleaner. A 
small tin funnel and a length of 
rubber tubing solved the prob- 

lem of the awkwardly located 
filling hole in the gear boxes. By 
lubricating everything on an ap- 
pointed day of the month I made 

sure that every bearing or gear 
should never have cause to growl 

or become overheated. Not only 

did appliances run more smooth- 

ly and quietly, but I’m sure they must 
have used less current than when | 
used to wait for the dishwashing ma- 
chine to make a horrifying noise be- 
fore it dawned on me that the gears 
needed more oil. This matter of lubri- 
cation constitutes half the business of 
keeping mechanical things functioning 
properly. 


THEN I resolved that blown-out 
fuses, unexpected shocks, and sput- 
tering cords were not just acts of God. 
At the time of the monthly lubrica- 
tion I went over every switch and con- 
nection with a screw driver, tighten- 
ing up loosened screws. A little tape 
on the frayed part of a connecting 
cord prevents a bared wire, with all its 
unpleasant possibilities. 

An electrician showed me how to 
use a simple device for testing appli- 









When the iron fails, this gadget, a two-plug cut-out, will locate the trouble easily and 
quickly. If the lamp doesn't light, it indicates a break in the circuit. If it lights and stays 
lighted after the cord is removed from the appliance, there's a short circuit in the cord or plug 


ance cords, just a two-plug cut-out, 
such as you buy in any hardware or 
electrical store. The photograph shows 
how it’s used. A 15- or 25-watt lamp 
is screwed into one socket and a plug 
into the other socket. The ends of a 
connecting cord are attached to one 
of the two sets of connections and the 
plug inserted in a receptacle. The re- 
maining two connections are coupled 
with a piece of insulated wire such as 
is used 1n house-wiring. Then the cord 
in doubt (still connected to the elec- 
trical appliance) is plugged into the 
plug in the cut-out. If the lamp lights 
and stays lighted after you've re- 
moved the cord from the appliance, 
there’s a short-circuit in the cord. 
Careful examination of the cord will 
locate the short. If the wire or con- 
necting plug isn’t too badly damaged 
you can repair it with pliers and tape; 





The four simple steps in tying the underwriter's knot, 
which prevents trouble with your connecting cords 
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otherwise buy a new cord. If the lamp 
doesn’t light while the cord is still at- 
tached to the appliance, there’s a 
break in the circuit. To determine 
whether it’s in the cord or in the ap- 
pliance, remove the cord from the ap- 
pliance (first unplugging the testing 
device from the house current), re- 
move the wire from the appliance 
plug, and twist the ends together; 
when you plug into the house current 
again, if the lamp lights the break 
isn’t in the cord but somewhere in the 
appliance itself or in the plug. Exam- 
ining the plug fitting into the appli- 
ance, as explained in the next para- 
graph, making any necessary repairs, 
and testing on another appliance will 
show you then whether the break is 
in the cord or in the appliance. Don’t 
try to repair a broken cord. You can’t 
do a safe, satisfactory job. Neither 
can you with assurance and safety re 
pair a break somewhere in the mys- 
terious recesses of an electric appli 
ance. When your test reveals trouble 
beyond the connecting cord, call in an 
electrician or the repair man of the 
appliance company. 


IRONING CORDS, because of the 
extra strain to which they’re subject, 
require special attention. The wire will 
pull out of the connection at one end 
or the other. The plug into the wall 
socket is easy to fix, but I admit that 
the connection at the iron end had me 
stumped until one day I was forced to 
fix it. When I laid the two halves on 
the kitchen table and studied its in- 
nards, I lost my fear of its complexi- 
ties. The chief trick in re-connecting 
this plug is to allow enough wire for 
tucking carefully into the proper 
grooves, making sure that insulation 
covers them [ Continued on page 62 
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N, MATTER how correct the door- 


way detail or how warm the welcome 
when the door is opened, rain can offset 
the effect of both from the point of view of 
the dripping visitor. Nor does it delight 
the host or hostess to open the door and 
have the rain spatter in while tedious 
good-bys are spoken. Then, too, in the 
summer when breezes are wanted but not 
the broiling sunshine, the flat type of door- 
way presents a great many other disadvan- 
tages. The solution is to add a roofed or 
hooded entrance feature which will be 
inexpensive, practical, and attractive. 


Some Suggestions 


By Kenneth Edmunds 
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FOR SALE: Transformation of entire front of house by means 
of adding two bays, with roof between them sheltering door. 
Will vastly improve interiors in size and usefulness. Costs 
about $300 but well worth it, considering the results 
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BE SURE proportions are 
right, use only stock lumber 
and stock moldings, and gain 
the effect of welcoming charm 
by simplicity and planting. 
To go in for special woodwork 
and ornate designs is to court 
much unnecessary expense. 
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WHICH Carden Books 
DO YOU READ? 


Harry R. O'Brien, ‘he “Dirt Gardener” 
It wasn’t a garden book at all, but 
rather an elementary high-school text- 
book of botany, written by Dr. L. H. 
Bailey, that first turned my interest 
to flowers. I no longer own the book. 
I’ve forgotten its correct name. For all 
I know it may be out of print. But it 
opened my eyes, when I was young, 
to the beauty that can lie in bud and 
flower and berried shrub; it told me 
how they grow and thrive and spread. 

Long years after—it was in the 
spring of 1922—I made my first back- 
yard garden and, eager for more in- 
formation about seeds and plants, 
made the rounds of the bookstores. 
One I bought that May has had more 
influence on me than any other I’ve 
since possessed. This was ‘‘Continu- 
ous Bloom in America,” by Louise 
Shelton. This book taught me the 
great lesson that a good garden has 
bloom from early spring until late fall 
and disclosed the secret of how to 
make such come to pass. It taught me 
how to arrange perennials and annuals 
in the flower border and gave me defi- 
nite, precise information about plants 
that satisfied my thirsty soul. 

That same year there appeared the 









first edition of “A Little Book of An- 
nuals” by my good friend Alfred C. 
Hottes, to be followed the next year 
by his “Little Book of Perennials.” I 
soon acquired these and they became 
my garden gospel, so to speak. If ever 
there were books that were the answer 
to a dirt gardener’s prayer, it was 


Alongside hens I treas- 
Mr. Hottes 
and ““The 


tions of them. 
ure the later books by 
—“The Book of Trees” 
Book of Shrubs.”’ 

The most inspirational garden book 
I own is ““My Rock Garden,” by Regi- 
nald Farrer. Farrer loved the alpine 
plants; he knew them in their native 
haunts and in his own garden. When 
he wrote of them he wrote literature 
and inspiration as well as information. 


Jean Hersey, wrifer on pools, vegetables, 
and fragrant flowers: If I ever get 
started on any of three certain sub- 
jects, my enthusiasm runs quite away 
with me! One is the tropics, another 
is moonflowers, and the third is Bev- 
erley Nichols’ books! 

“Down the Garden Path” was the 
book that introduced me to his gay, 
rollicking style and was the source of 
inspiration to many gardening ven- 
tures! I particularly liked the chapter 
called “‘Midwinter Madness,” in which 
he says: “A buttercup field in Janu- 
ary! That is what the aconites will do 
for you, if you buy enough of them. 
For the aconite is like a large, brilliant 


Prof, Victor H. Ries 
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Outstanding Better Homes & Gardens Writers Answer 


buttercup, with a green ruff around 
its neck, and nothing will stop it from 
flowering!” He goes on to say that not 
even a sheet of ice discouraged his, 
but they bloomed beneath it like “a 
Victorian posy under a glass case.” 

I read all that one January day. Be- 
fore night I was out poking about our 
quite frozen and entirely snowbound 
garden, envisioning buttercup fields 
on all sides of me—buttercups on a 
carpet of snow! 

Of course, when we finally did plant 
them they flowered in mid-April! But 
I don’t care, and I like Mr. Nichols for 
filling my mind with golden butter- 
cups on that bleak winter day. And 
altho I know that English winters are 
milder, I shall be expecting ours each 
year in January just the same—and 
you never can tell! 

If you do go down the garden path 
with Mr. Nichols I promise you’ll go 
with a smile and a chuckle. You'll 
learn all about the “thrill of creation 
akin to the pride of paternity” when 
your first rose geranium cutting pro- 
duces tiny new leaves and you realize 
it’s growing. You'll appreciate the ex- 
citement of emptying your first gold- 
fish into your first pool and seeing 
them—“‘a quick stream of gold and 
silver—a few bubbles and a group of 
rings spreading over the black surface 
of the water.” 

I also enjoyed immensely ‘‘A 
Thatched Roof’—the story of his 
house in the garden—and “A Village 





Fleeta Brownell Woodroffe 




















Marian Price Scruggs 


in the Valley,” which is about the 
neighbors in his village. 

Another of my favorites is “Gone 
Rustic,” by Cecil Roberts. It is the 
tale of Mr. Roberts himself, who be- 
came garden-minded one -day while 
drinking tea in a Florida orange grove. 
So he returned to England and began 
his horticultural adventures. Like 
those of Beverley Nichols, his adven- 
tures give one that same realization 
of the sheer fun of gardening! 

So while these two authors will get 
you up and out into the garden—out 
there full of enthusiasm and plans to 
move everything but the pool—Mr. 
Hottes and Mrs. Wilder will tell you 
how to do it. Truly I could not live 
without ““My Garden Helper,” edited 
by Alfred C. Hottes. Chock-full of 
practical gardening advice, it tells you 
everything—how to prune a grape- 
vine, catch a mole, or raise a wall- 
flower (the garden variety)! 

Mrs. Wilder tells a lovely tale in her 
book ““The Fragrant Path.” Attracted 
by the heavenly scent of her masses of 
lilacs one May day, a rather hectic 
young man asked her if he might have 
a few for his wife who was ill in the 
hospital. Mrs. Wilder, much pleased, 
filled his arms with a beautiful pro- 
fusion of snowy blossoms. His grati- 
tude was a wonderful thing. A few 
days later a farm wagon drove by and 
she recognized the driver as the recip- 
ient of the flowers. Beside him was his 
pretty young wife with a brand-new 
baby in her arms and a white lilac in 
her hair. Imagine Mrs. Wilder’s de- 
light at this pretty scene, and her 
part in it. 

Each of the four short years we’ve 
had a garden seems to be more fun 
than the one before—thanks to all 
these authors and their books which 
have inspired us to great and wonder- 
ful things—thanks to the catalogs 
and their seeds—and thanks to the 





Marion Cuthbert Walker 


good old sun and rain which get us 
out there weeding and hoeing, and 
loving it all the more! So I sit back full 
of a nice contentment, and look out 
across our fall garden aglow with 
chrysanthemums and our lawn car- 
peted with autumn-crocus—and | 
think with Mr. Nichols—‘‘To dig one’s 
own spade into one’s own earth, has 
life anything better to offer than this?” 


Dr. J. Horace McFarland, former prest- 
dent, American Rose Society: Books 
have had much to do with my garden 


joys, my garden trials, my garden suc- 


cesses—if any. As a printer I began 


just about forty years ago to make 


books that recorded the gathered wis- 
dom of that wisest American garden- 
er, Liberty Hyde Bailey. Every page 
of his first “Cyclopedia of American 
Horticulture” passed under my eye 
many times, and the greater ‘“Stand- 
ard Cyclopedia,” which must remain 
his monument, was similarly scanned 
as it was printed under my hands. This 
work—not his depleted ‘‘Hortus’’—is 
yet my surest quick aid for garden do- 
ings and difficulties. 

My rose guidance began with the 
first edition of George Ellwanger’s 
“The Rose,” published in 1882. My 
precious copy has my name written 
on its flyleaf on May 31, 1887. Espe- 
cially precious is this volume because 
of the penciled marginal notes made 
in it by my rose-loving father. 

Then Dean Hole’s “A Book About 
Roses” “got under my skin” and has 
stayed there. It is a very high honor 
to have written an introduction for 
the recent 1933 American edition of 
this priceless essential to any real rose- 
lover. 

Every other rose book of America 
or Europe that I can get, including 
Redouté’s ‘‘Les Roses” and Miss Will- 
mott’s monumental ““The Genus Rosa,” 
can be found on the shelves of my 
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Harry R, O'Brien 





Breeze Hill library. [Editor's note: 
Breeze Hill is the name of Dr. McFar- 
land’s splendid garden.| 

I have highly enjoyed Reginald 
Farrer’s piquant and inimitable works, 
and my friendship for the late E. H. 
Wilson followed reading his first and 
greatest book, ‘““A Naturalist in West- 
ern China,”’ which to me seems to cov- 
er nearly all his later works. 


Marian Price Scruggs, president of Na- 
tional Council of State Garden Clubs: 
When the garden-club movement was 
young and interest in gardening was 
just awakening, among those who 
contributed knowledge of greatest 
practical and enthusiastic benefit to 
all—and especially to me—was Mrs. 
Francis King. Her books contain au- 
thentic information on the great vari- 
ety of plants to be used, especially 
‘The Well Considered Garden.”’ 
“Pages from a Garden Notebook”’ 
presents as reliable data on forming a 
garden club as can be had from any of 
the later-day publications. 

M. E. Bottomley’s book “The De- 
sign of Small Properties” and Crid- 
land’s “Practical Landscape Garden- 
ing’ are of greatest value to the 
beginner. For the more advanced 
gardener Sudell’s books on landscape 
gardening, Forestier’s “Gardens,” and 
Marjorie Cautley’s book “Garden 
Design” are among those to be highly 
recommended. 

The legends and stories in ‘Sun- 
dials and Roses of Yesterday,” by 
Alice Morse Earle, have an appeal 
rarely found in garden literature; 
while “Myths and Legends of Flowers, 
Trees, Fruits, and Plants,” by Charles 
M. Skinner, contains many bits of de- 
lightful information, fascinating to 
readers and of inestimable value to 
garden-club programs. ‘““The Story of 
Gardening,” by Richardson Wright, is 
a gold mine of [ Continued on page 87 
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Ww you please write an ar- 


ticle about teaching children man- 
ners?” one of you recently urged. 
“When should one begin, and how far 
should one go? Some of my friends re- 
quire that their little girls curtsy, that 
their little boys bow formally to adults. 
What do you think of this? Then you 
see homes where children monopolize 
things so that it’s difficult for adults 
to get a word in edgewise. Is that 
necessary? 

‘And what should parents do about 
table manners? My two small children 
eat breakfast with us, but have their 
other meals at their own little table, 
as you suggest. Recently I was sur- 
prised to hear the mother of a little 
girl of 4—the same age as my Jean— 
say that she was having such a hard 
time with Sue at the family table. Her 
manners were terrible, but the nurs- 
ery-school teacher said she should eat 
with the family so that she wouldn’t 
feel isolated. Is that another theory? 

“If you don’t have the children at 


the table, what are they missing? If 


you do, is it fair to have to ignore your 
guests in favor of the children? Or is 
this a behavior phase which will pass? 
To put it in a nutshell, is there some- 
thing I can do now to keep my chil- 
dren from growing into ‘goops’ at 
mealtime a few years hence?” 

Good questions, all of them, and my 
thanks, friend, for presenting this busi- 
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“Thank 


You" 


Said Mother 


By Gladys Denny Shultz 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS’ CHILD-TRAINING DIRECTOR 


ness of manners in so provocative a 
way. 

As it happens, I feel quite humble 
just now about tackling the subject, 
for I had company in to dinner last 
night myself! As a result, I’ve decided 
that it’s high time, in my household at 
least, that steps be taken to prevent 
mental cruelty to guests. 


| M told that there are people now 
living who can recall when children 
were seen and not heard, when they 
addressed all adults as ‘Sir’ and 
‘““Ma’am,” when company meant the 
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“it's our own table, but some- 
timés we ask Mother for 
company and then she teach- 
es us how grown-ups eat!” 


third table and the chicken necks for 
youngsters, and when “higher educa- 
tion for young ladies” included the 
fine art of entering a drawing room! 

Then back swung the pendulum and 
teaching manners has been pretty sad- 
ly neglected during the past few dec- 
ades. Today, however, thoughtful 
people are advocating that manners 
again be given more attention. To be 
able to meet people with poise, to con- 
duct one’s self well at table, to be 
gracious in one’s own home and know 
how to act in such a way as to be wel- 
come in the homes of others are things 
decidedly worth while. 

But do keep in mind that learning 
to be polite is as slow and gradual a 
process as that of learning anything 
else. Don’t be disconcerted if your 5- 
year-old balks at saying he had a nice 
time at the party, and don’t expect 
your 1$-year-old to display all the 
graces of a Beau Brummell. But from 
the very beginning, do prepare your 
boys and girls for easy associating 
with well-bred people. 


CHILDREN are imitative little ani- 
mals, so the background of this train- 
ing will naturally be the good example 
set by adults—especially by the par- 
ents. Let’s be as careful to say “please,” 
“thank you,” and “‘you’re welcome” 
to our children as we ourselves are to 
a friend. In [| Continued on page 50 
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The keynote of this charming home is the framed needlepoint Mrs. Hall designed as the center motif over the fireplace 


That Beloved Air of Being Lived In 


“Visits to Better Homes & Gardens Homes,” No. 2 santiedincanhanteieaiciinin 
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Look closely at the needlepoint and you'll marvel at the clever 
way Mrs. Hall worked in all the sentiment of her family life 





By Elizabeth MacRae Boykin 


Te day we went to see the George Halls in their pleas- 
ant C olonial house set on a steep bluff overlooking a wind- 
ing little street in Westport, Connecticut, Mrs. Hall was 
standing on the sloping lawn, bareheaded. She wore a red 
sport coat, the while shading her eyes with her hand as she 
superintended a pair of Italian workmen who were build- 
ing flagstone steps up to the front door from the street. 

“Oh, my goodness, can’t you find a pretty rock for 
that place in the border—instead of that piece of brick!” 
she wailed. Then she darted over to the rock pile herself, 
selected a rock she liked better, tugged the brick away, 
and replaced it herself with the new rock—all before the 
idea had penetrated the workmen’s thinking processes. 

Mrs. Hall then caught sight of us and waved us to come 
on up. Laughingly, she lead us into the house. 

“We live in a stage of shabby gentility,” she smiled. 
“Everything has seen its best day, but there’s no help for 
that with a ‘pair of teen-age boys scrambling over the 
place and a daughter who’s hopping, skipping, singing, 
and running all day long, to say nothing of the dogs and 
friends and kittens! A brand new chair cover looks be- 
draggled almost before the gimp is fastened properly and 
the last tack is in. Think of our refurnishing fun which 
will have to come soon.” 

So the house has that beloved air [ Continued on page 55 
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Even the optimist realizes by this 
time that he can do more housing and 
remodeling with one architect and a 
couple of carpenters than Uncle Sam 
can do for him with a billion dollars 
and a buildingful of officials. 

Se 


Men who still dress in the 15-year-old 
fashions of their college days have no hesi- 
tancy in criticizing their wives’ clothes, 
even the next season’s models. .. . 

a ar 


One reassuring thing about these modern- 
istic houses; you can’t get stuck with one of 
’em—you can always convert it overnight 
into an oil station. 

+ + + 


One form of redistribution of wealth 
which used to work fairly well a few 
years ago occurred when the $25,000-a- 
year men each spent all their income, 
supporting about ten families apiece. 
Some of the radicals might like to try 
it again. 

 & 3} 


Someone with a thwarted maternal in- 
stinct is now offering a complete diaper 
service in eastern cities, taking care of 
virtually everything except jabbing the 
baby with a safety pin. There’s the dan- 
ger, of course, that its patrons may lose 
the full flavor of parenthood. 


+ + + 


Walter Lippmann spends his weekends— 
often they’re 4-day weekends—at his farm 
near Wading River, Long Island. It’s in a 
setting as rural as you could find in any 
farming region. So accustomed is he to its 
bucolic quiet that he has been forced to 
soundproof his penthouse study in New 
York to shut out the noises of the world. 

+ + + 


Do you remember how all-important 
your school seemed the first few weeks 
of the term, until it dominated your 
days and home life became only a side- 
show, and parents retreated into a 
shadowy background, whence _ they 


emerged only to shell out money for 
‘supplies 


399 
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Uncle Sam’s experience with his colo- 
nists in Alaska verifies my suspicion that 
the pioneer of 1935 expects a life some- 
thing like a weekend at a country club. 
Maybe the next settlement ought to be 
established in the wilds of Bar Harbor or 
Atlantic City. 


+ + + 


By this time you ought to have enlarge- 
ments of your best summer snapshots, and 
as you examine them you can’t help but 
wonder what made your vacation friends 
appear so handsome and glamorous when 
the camera reports differently. 
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To give innocent motorists fair warn- 
ing of the approach of danger, reckless 
drivers might be compelled to install 
red headlights in front. Or the same 
effect could be achieved by forcing the 
moron motorist to drive in reverse! 


_—  . 


If a wife spent as much time occasional- 
ly brooding over a menu for her husband 
as she spends over the menu for her bridge 
club, he’d probably be as enthusiastic 
about her cooking as the girls are... . 


+ + + 


“Bless me,” confesses Phyllis Gowan, “I 
never do look in the cookbook for new reci- 
pes until after I see that disillusioned look 
in my husband's eyes at the dinner table!” 


+ + + 


If Walter Winchell ever lived in a $55 
apartment* (and he says he never did 
—**For anysakes don’t paint me such a 
cheapskate”’), he’s living more lavishly 
now. Recently his landlord boosted his 
rent $25 a month, to $400, and he paid 
it without a murmur, as becomes a 
man whose annual income almost 
equals the combined yearly salaries of 
all 9 justices of the U. S. supreme court. 
.. » Anyhow, he needs more room now 
since he became an expert with the 
diaper. 

* Rent estimated by some of his friends, as re- 
cently reported here. 


+ + + 


The old maid in the next block broke two 
cups while washing her breakfast dishes the 
other day. She was timing the book sales- 
man to see how long he remained in the 
bungalow of the young matron across the 
street, and when the clock said 40 minutes she 
didn’t know what to think! Finally she went 
over to borrow a rake; just a reconnaisance. 





Alas, the invention of the light under 
the bed (for nervous women) came just 
a generation too late. What a magnifi- 
cent place that would have been for 
reading dime novels! ’ 


+ + + 


Last June’s newlyweds are now busy 
designing dream houses in which rope lad- 
ders will be necessary to get upstairs, and 
in which the nursery will be sound-proofed 
just like Walter Lippmann’s study. 


ee 


Meanwhile, they'll probably celebrate 
Thanksgiving Day by broiling squabs on an 
electric grill and feeling much like the Pil- 
grim fathers and mothers who shot wild 
turkeys and broiled them in an open fire- 
place. 


+ + + 


And when their family increases the 
husband, beyond a doubt, will wish there 
WERE a room in his house accessible onl y 
by a rope ladder that could be pulled up! 





**I’°d be glad to pick out the recipes for 
one unusual meal a week,”’ speculates 
Les Gowan. “But there’s always the 
danger that my wife might make me 
cook it.”’ 

> * ~ 


Bread, that somewhat neglected staff of 
life, seems to be undergoing a glorification 
process. Enthroned in glittering toasters, 
mounted on trays of exotic wood, flanked by 
rare tid-bits on glittering glass, it begins to 
assume the aura of birthday cake... . May- 
be society is taking it on as a new fad? 


+ + + 


We thought the noisy newlyweds around 
the corner must be ill, after three quiet 
nights in a row. But it’s only a new baby; 
and they begin to tiptoe at 7 p. m. 


+ + + 


An alert homemaker is one who lis- 
tens so intently to the recipes coming 
over the radio that she risks the ruin of 
the modest dish she happens to be 
cooking. ... 


—HARLAN MILLER 











WHEN THE 
KETCHUP BOTTLE 


CLOGS 


The risks some people run! Nice new car, sweet 
new motor—and any old oil in the crankcase! Well, 
if you didn’t know it before, this is telling you. . . 
you can have a crankcase full of oil and still be 
heading straight for trouble. Oil ducts clogged by 
tarry impurities — bearings starved by scanty lu- 
brication. 


Why not ask for—and know that you are getting 
—an oil that is Tarfree? There is such an oil now 
—the New Havoline, refined by the exclusive, pat- 
ented Furfural Solvent Process—flushed clean of 
sludge-forming residues. It is Waxfree too—a 
100% paraffin-base oil—smoother-operating; more 


economical to use. 

All Texaco Stations and most good dealers have 
the New Havoline. Refinery-sealed for your 
protection. 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS 
Affiliated with The Texas Company 


"LOOK HERE,’’ says the man who 
knows motors. ‘‘See this tiny oilduct, 
no wider than a pinhole—easily 
clogged by tar. My advice is, use a 
Tarfree oil—the New Havoline. Then 
youknowyou’re getting lubrication.”’ 
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‘DOUBLE SURE 
© FOODS 
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Save kitchen time... Let 
these two seals be your 
guide... Assure Baby of 
these needed food values 


Only Heinz Strained 
Foods bear both of 
these symbols of as- 
sured quality standards. 
No. 1—the Seal of 
Acceptance ofthe Amer- 
ican Medical Associa- 
tion's Committee on Foods. That means 
that Heinz Strained Foods have been 
officially accepted by the Committee on 
Foods of the American Medica] Associ- 
ation. No. 2—the famous “57” Seal, 
known and respected for 66 years. This 
means that Heinz Strained Foods have 
passed the rigid quality standards of 
America’s most careful and conscien- 
tious preparer of foods. 


Only sun-ripened vegetables, hours- 
fresh and grown under expert super- 
vision, are prepared, cooked and 
strained in Heinz kitchens. The most 
modern, scientific equipment, which en- 
ables cooking and straining with high 
retention of vitamins and minerals, i 
used in these processes. Then, quickly, 
the strained foods are vacuum- packed i in 
enamel-lined tins. 


Try an assortment of Heinz double-sure 
Strained Foods. Your baby will eagerly 
accept their fresh natural color and 
flavor. In them he will receive a uni- 
formly high quota of vegetable nutrients. 
And you will be relieved of those te- 
dious cooking operations. Your grocer 
has Heinz Strained Foods. 

9 KINDS—1. Strained Vegetable Soup. 2. Peas. 


3. Green Beans. 4. Spinach. 5. Carrots. 6. To- 
matoes. 7. Beets. 8. Prunes. 9. Strained Cereal. 


VALUABLE BABY DIET BOOK 


Many up-to-date authentic facts re- 
garding vitamins, minerals and other 
nutrients in various foods. And a 


wealth of information on infant care 
and feeding. Send labels from 3 tins 
of Heinz Strained Foods—or 10 cents 
—to H. J. Heinz Co, Dept. BH211, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Tuere’s expert information for as little as 
4 cents to be obtained from Better Homes & 
Gardens’ popular home-and-garden services. 
Printed in handy leaflet or booklet form, these 
services cover every phase of home- and garden- 
making and are available to you at cost of 
printing, handling, and mailing. 

The leaflets are punched to it MY BETTER 
HOMES & GARDENS SCRAPBOOK, which 
has become the idea-book for thousands of 
Better Homes &8 Gardens families. The Scrap- 
book costs only 75 cents and is a permanent 
file for all home-and-garden information. It 
contains 11 index pages on which you may letter 
your own subject classifications. 

A partial list of Better Homes & Gardens serv- 
ices appears below. A complete list will be sent 
to you free upon request, 


FOODS 

Leaflets 
B-F-7 Forty-two Candy Recipes. ............-: 4c 
B-F-14 Delicious Dishes From the Pantry Shelf.. .4c 
B-F-15 Chart for the Use of Leftovers. .......... 4c 
B-F-29 Appetizing Pork Leftovers............. 4c 
B-F-25 Hamburger in Fourteen Roles............4e 
B-F-28 Seventeen Ways of Preparing Liver.......4c 
B-F.31 Real Chicken Pie........cccseess: eT, 
B-F-9 Luncheon Menus for Every Occasion... .. 4c 
B-F-4 Delicious Muffins and Popovers........ 4c 
B-F-19 Oilcloth Oven Chart..........2.2.0-- Sc 
B-F-1 Twenty-five Roll Recipes............ 1+ eae 
B-F-13 Sandwiches and Sandwich Fillings. ..... .4c 
B-F-32 Chart of Master Recipes for Meat, Fish, and 
NS REE re ee eee 4c 
B-F-2 Nineteen Soup Recipes..............005: 4c 

Booklets 


Bridge Luncheon Menus. Unusual and delicious 
menus, with recipes and color schemes, compiled 
by Ruth Jacobs, director of Better Homes é » Gar- 
dens’ Tasting-Test Kitcben............-- 15¢ 

Men’s Pocket Menu Guide. A menu guide for gentle- 
men, thin, fat, or medium, to carry in their vest 
pockets Se ee ee aE wa a Sc 

This is SO Good. Thirty choice recipes, including 12 
which appeared in Better Homes er Gardens .10c 

Table a sy for Every Occasion. A beautiful book- 
let of correct table settings, well illustrated with 


pbotograpbs and diagrams.........++2+++2 5c 
CHILD CARE 
Booklet 
The Physical Care and Habit Training of the Pre- 
IN 5 ss etree ns Gs aawawin.c a 2-5" 25c 
The Mental Health of the Child............... 25c 


All normal children go thru difficult phases in their 
development. This book tells the mother bow she 
can best deal with bebavior problems. This is 
Better Homes er Gardens’ Child-Study Course 
No. I1. Both books were written by Gladys Denny 
Shultz. Outlines of Course No. 11, useful for 
club work, may be obtained for 5c each. 

The Children’s Party Book. A booklet of delightful 
party plans, including detailed suggestions for 
games, decorations, and refresbments...... 10c 


GARDEN 
Leaflets 


B-G-52 Making and Maintaining an Aquarium. . .4c 
B-G-10 Trees, Shrubs, and Vines for Autumn Leaf 
ERE A ere re eee 4c 

B-G-8 Bulbs for Fall Planting. A chart showing the 
color, beight, depth to plant, and the best combi- 

nations witb otber Sere rrr er 4c 
B-G-26 How to Grow Bulbs Indoors. Selection, pot- 
ting, rooting, and culture of bulbs in winter. .4c 


LET US Help You 


WITH THESE SERVICES 


B-G-22 How to Grow Hardy Chrysanthemums. Types 
and garden culture of the most popular autumn 
OE REIL EE EO Oe: 4c 
B-G-29 Best Evergreens for the South........... 4c 
B-G-81 How to Succeed With Evergreens. Choosing 
sorts, planting, pruning, watering, winter pro- 


CN UE Es 6. 60004465404 08ss50n xo 4c 

B-G-51 Garden Games, Puzzles, and Charades. For a 
EERE EAR eh et aes 4c 
B4G-S7 How to Grow Grapes..cccscccccccccsess 4c 
B-G-89 An Easy-to-Build Small Greenhouse...... 4c 
B-G-35 Fall Is the Time to Plan the Garden..... 4c 
B-G-61 How to Build a Pool. .............0.6-- 4c 
B-G-1 How to Prune Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and 
| Ne eee ere ene eg area 4c 


B-G-33 Essential Facts About Soils and Their Food 
Needs. Includes soil as a manufacturing plant, 
increasing porosity, manufacturing food, nitro- 
gen, pbospbates, potas, with definite recom- 
mendations for fertilizing various plants. ..4c 


B-A-15 Terrariums—Glass Boxes for Growing Flow- 
2c 


The Home Gardener’s Pronouncing Dictionary. Gives 
the meaning, brief description, and pronuncia- 
tion of the commonest plant names used in gar- 
dening, new and completely revised....... 50c 


HOME FURNISHINGS 


Here’s news! The newly revised booklet, 
“Floors, Walls, and Ceilings,” is just off the 
press and is available for only 25 cents. It 
contains detailed suggestions for harmonizing 
floor, walls, and ceiling, and provides practical, 
inspiring help in handling this important back- 
ground. Other booklets you will want are: 


Color Charts and Color Schemes. A guide to belp you 
achieve color barmony in the bome........ 25c 
Well-dressed Windows. How to make curtains and 
draperies and bow to choose colors and ma- 
NG 6a cndeaw nn vende cdesoucase oc 25c 
Furniture Arrangement and Balance. Diagrams to 
show you bow to place your furniture cor- 


| OSE TEL I LSAT Fee 25c 
CLUBS 
Leaflets 
B-O-11 Writing the Successful Club Paper....... 4c 
B-O-6 Money-making Plans for Clubs.......... 4c 
B-O-12 New Plans for Old Clubs................ 4e 
B-O-1 Source Materials for Club Programs..... .4c 
B-O-8 A Program for a Parent-Teacher Associa- 
SEDC 040646956600550650 kuereaténnesenbas 4c 
Booklets 


The Garden-Club Handbook. A detailed discussion of 
all phases of garden club work, with program 
ee 

Program Suggestions for Music-study Groups... .5c 


BOOKS 
Leaflets 


B-B-10 A Growing Library for a Growing Child. 


B-B-7 Books to Help With the Children’s ter 
| Se co aig a ae aaa agen 5c 4c 


B-B-6 Following the Nature Trail..............4¢ 
B-B-5 Around the World in Books..........,..4¢ 


“My Better Homes & Gardens Household 
Inventory” is a handy little booklet that every 
home-owner should have. It provides a con- 
venient method of listing household property 
that is extremely valuable in event of fire or 
theft. The cost? Only 5 cents. 


Send your orders for any of these services to 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


5611 Meredith Building 


Des Moines, lowa 
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One day the thermometer 
may climb as high as 50°... 
and ordinary anti-freezes 
boil off ,evaporate. 
your freeze-up protection. 


You lose 














—— 
.. Freezing Tomorrow. ..Warm Today. . .Freezing Tomorrow 





Next day, the thermometer 
may drop below freezing. 
If you depend on an ordi- 
nary anti-freeze, your pro- 
tection may be gone. It’s 
**buy again or freeze-up.”” 
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FIND YOUR CAR ON THIS CHART 


The price per gallon of an anti-freeze means nothing unless you know 
how many gallons you will need during the entire winter. You can’t get that information on 


a boil-away anti-freeze. But you can get it for Eveready Prestone.. 


.and here it is. See how 


reasonably you can get two-way protection all winter long against both freeze-up and rust 
with one shot of Eveready Prestone—one shot because it won’t boil off, no matter how warm 
the weather gets between the cold snaps. If your car isn’t on this chart, your dealer has a 
chart showing all cars; and amounts needed for temperatures to 62° below zero. 


I 


rinht. The first figure shows the protection you 


get with one aallion of Eveready Prestone in the cooling system; the second with one 
and a half gallons—and so on."+" means above zero, " 


—" means below sero. 


If your car has a hot water heater, add ‘4 gallon to the quantity called for. 
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Auburn Hupmobile (con't) 
6-52, '34; 6-53, "35 +12 — 4 -27 -—S9 322,’33; 422, "34; $18, 35 +17 +6-—9 —28 
8-100, ’32; 8-101, 8-105, °33 +15 + 2 -16 —42 326, '33; 426, '34; 527,'35 +19 +10 Zero —15 
8-95, '30; 850, '34; 851,’35 49 46 = 9 0G nee 
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Reo 
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PRICE REDUCED AGAIN 


Eveready Prestone was used by a million more motorists 
last winter than the winter before. 


biggest volume in its history, the price has been reduced 
again to only $2.70 a gallon. 


Thanks to by far the 
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EVEREADY 


i?” PRESTONE 


the GUARANTEED ANTI-FREEZE 


One shot, put in now, will guard your car against 
freeze-up and rust all winter. Eveready Prestone won’t 
boil off no matter how warm the weather gets between 
the cold snaps. Has no odor. Specifically guaranteed. 


ASK YOUR DEALER THIS ONE QUESTION 


Of more than 100 brands of anti-freeze on the market, most are 
based on aleohol—but are not plainly labeled as such. So ask your 
dealer this question about any anti-freeze you consider buying: 
“How much of this product is alcohol?” That is important, for 
alcohol, no matter how disguised or what it is called, is subject 


to evaporation, leaving you without adequate protection. 
Your dealer will tell you that Eveready Prestone contains no 


glycerine, no alcohol... and that it will not boil off or evaporate, 


Back of every drop of Eveready Prestone is the following guar- 
antee... your definite assurance of all-winter protection, 


**National Carbon Company, Inc., specifi- 
cally guarantees that Evereac.; Prestone, 
if used according to printed directions, 
in normal water cooling systems, will pro- 
tect the cooling system of yourcaragainst 
freezing and clogging from rust forma- 
tions for a full winter, also that it will 
not boil away, will not cause damage to 
car finish, or to the metal or rubber parts 
H : of the cooling system, and that it will not 


leak out of a cooling system tight enough 
RE to hold water.”’ 


SPECIAL OFFER... A “Weather Wheel” 
a 


*A DEFINITE 
GUARANTEE 


which will hel p you to forecast the weather, Also 
“Weather as a Hobby” —a 48-page tllustrated 
book, prepared by weather experts. Full of fas- 
cinating weather facts. Send 10ce (stamps or 
coin) to National Carbon Co., Inc., Box 600, 
Grand Central Station, New York, N. Y. 


THE PERFECT AN 
Does Not Boil Off 


Name 





Addres: 





(B. H. G, 11) 





UCC) 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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Eight million women have always had to 
consider the time of month in making 
their engagements — avoiding any stren- 
uous activities on difficult days when 
Nature has handicapped them severely. 

Today, a million escape this regular 
martyrdom, thanks to Midol. A tiny 
tablet, white and tasteless, is the secret of 
the eighth woman's perfect poise at this 
time. A merciful special medicine recom- 
mended by the specialists for this par- 
ticular purpose. It can form no habit be- 
cause it is not a narcotic. And that is all a 
million women had to know to accept this 
new comfort and new freedom. 

Are you a martyr to “regular” pain? 
Must you favor yourself, and save your- 
self, certain days of every month? Midol 
might change all this. Might have you 
your confident self, leading your regular 
life, free from ‘‘regular’’ pain. Even if you 
didn’t receive complete relief from every 
bit of pain or discomfort, you would be 
certain of a measure of relief well worth 
while! 

Doesn’t the number of those now using 
Midol mean something? It’s the knowing 
women who have that little aluminum 
case tucked in their purse. Midol is taken 
any time, preferably before the time of 
the expected pain. This precau.‘on often 
avoids the pain altogether. But Midol is 
effective even when the pain has caught 
you unaware and has reached its height. 
It’s effective for hours, so two tablets 
should see you through your worst day. 
Get these tablets in any drug store — 
they’re usually right out on the toilet 
goods counter. Or you may try them free! 
A card addressed to Midol, 170 Varick 
St., New York, will bring a plainly 
wrapped trial box. 








ALWAYS HERSELF 


She knows how to 
live... how to get 
. through the world 
the eighth woman 
who uses Midol 














YOUR CHILD'S 


* Eyesight * 


By Dr. Frank Howard Richardson 
Director, Children’s Clinic 
Asheville, North Carolina 


THERE are certain statements of prin- 
ciple no one would deny. One is that every 
child is entitled to the best eyesight of 
which he’s physically capable. And yet we 
know not every child is so fortunate as to 
obtain what he’s entitled to, in this respect. 

A committee of the best eye doctors in 
the United States recently made a report 
in which they made these statements: “A 
large majority of eyes need eyesight cor- 
rection”; “nearsightedness is. a common 
defect of school children”; ‘ ‘farsighted- 
ness is exceedingly common’; and ‘ ‘astig- 
matism exists in a /arge proportion of eyes. 

These are strong statements, certainly; : 
but the authority on which they stand is 
unimpeachable. What are these condi- 
tions, what harm do they cause, and how 
can we suspect their existence in our 
children? 


NeEaRSIGHTEDNESS (“myopia,” the 
specialists call it) is common in school 
children. Worse still, it’s aggravated by 
school conditions, so we have a vicious 
circle in which cause and effect chase each 
other round in ever-increasing measure. 
lor most schoolwork today requires con- 
stant close use of the eyes. The teacher is 
usually profoundly ignorant of the fact 
that a child is nearsighted, and so cannot 
see the board; so she can hardly be blamed 
for not doing something about it. Why 
doesn’t the child complain? Because, nev- 
er having known anything different, it 
never occurs to him that he’s not the same 
as every one of his fellows; and he puts 
down his inability to keep up with them, 
and to master the explanations that are so 
easy to them but so incomprehensible to 
him, to his own inborn stupidity. He loses 
interest in his work and drops behind the 
others in the class; and then, when remon- 
strated with, develops a dangerous inferi- 
ority react.on. If he tries to study harder, 
the increased eyestrain produces head- 
ache, fatigue, perhaps even nausea and 
vomiting. Bad as these are, they may be 
less potent for harm than the restlessness 
and resentment and bad conduct that soon 
follow. 


F ARSIGHTEDNESS manifests itself— 
if indeed it does manifest itself, instead of 
producing its dire results unsuspected, as 
it does so often—in difficulty in reading 
printed books, doing arithmetic, writing, 
and executing fine handwork of any sort. 
At times it produces the most misleading 
symptoms, such as tardiness in learning to 
read, apparent mental retardation because 
of inability to do the things that children 
with normal sight find no difficulty in ac- 
complishing, and clumsiness and awk- 


wardness that are attributed to poor men- 
tality, instead of to poor eyesight. Who of 
us would not be clumsy if we could only 
half see? Twisting the head in an invol- 
untary effort to see better, frowning, 
squinting, restlessness bad enough to be 
mistaken for “St. Vitus’s dance,” may be 
observed in these children, without their 
parents or teachers ever suspecting their 
true trouble. 


Ti IE third of these common forms of eye- 
strain, “‘astigmatism,” has no common 
name. It’s impossible to detect it, difficult 
even to suspect it, without an eye exami- 
nation by a competent eye doctor. It’s 
characterized by a distortion of the eyeball 
from the spherical or ball-like shape that’s 
normal to it. This distortion can be accu- 
rately measured and compensated for by 
wearing glasses. These correct the degree 
of aberration from the normal that’s 
found by means of a very delicate measur- 
ing process. Aided by glasses, the eyes can 
do easily and without effort what the 
unaided muscles strain and labor unsuc- 
cessfully to do. Without them the child 
may have any of the indefinite symptoms 
of eyestrain, such as irritability, headache, 
indigestion, nervousness, loss ‘of weight— 
all varying forms of fatigue that comes 
from the one cause. 


THe cure? It’s easy, safe, prompt, effec- 
tual, and inexpensive. "It consists of a care- 
ful examination, preferably with the help 
that a complete dilatation with atropine 
renders. This should be given by a thoroly 
equipped physician who has specialized in 
the diagnosis and treatment of eye condi- 
tions. This does not mean an optometrist, 
who gets a license to fit glasses after tak- 
ing a few weeks or a few months of me- 
chanical training; it means a physician 
who knows the whole body and can esti- 
mate the relationship the eyes bear to the 
various other parts, and what trouble their 
derangement implies. 

Such a man has no inducement to in- 
fluence him to give glasses to every one he 
examines. He’s as anxious as the parent is 
to avoid them, and will, unless he finds 
them absolutely necessary. 


Bur isn’t it true,” someone asks, “that 
if a child once wears glasses, he can never 
afterwards do without them?” Yes, if his 
parents wait too long before having him 
fitted; but if there is any chance of his 
ever getting beyond the need of wearing 
them, this is greatly enhanced by procur- 
ing their aid just as early as possible. If in 
doubt, give your child the benefit of an 
eye examination. 
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? out of 3 have these Troubles 


at some time during their lives 


“In such cases’’— says BEULAH FRANCE, R. N., 
“soft, highly absorbent toilet tissue is extremely 
important —in fact, it is important at all times ”’ 








ie 





BeuLau FRANCE,R.N., iS 
a graduate of one of New 
York City’s finest hospitals. 


™ — has suffered from rectal 


ailments since the dawn of history. 


“Ancient medical manuscripts 
refer to troubles of this nature. 
Even the Bible mentions them. 


“Today, despite the progress of 
modern science, rectal ailments are 
very common—among ail classes 
of people. It has been estimated 
that 65 per cent of men and women 
are afflicted at some time or other. 


Neglect may cause 
serious harm 


“Tt is not my purpose here to dis- 
cuss causes .. . except to mention 
those most generally established — 
such as overeating, overstraining, 
constipation, heredity and chronic 
irritation. 

“T merely wish to point out the 
extreme care necessary in cases of 
this kind. The subject is one that 
requires frankness and a whole- 
some desire to know the truth. 

“Neglect of such a condition is 
inexcusable. It may lead to far A 
more serious complications. 


A frank discussion of a 
widely prevalent ailment 
... by a well-known 


health authority 





“T have known many 
householls in which one 
individual — perhaps a 
mother, a fatherorachild— 
has endured miserable pain 
rather than divulge the 
nature of his trouble. 


“The only excuse for 
such a foolishly stoic attitude is self- 
pride... a false sense of modesty which 
forbids consultation with the one friend 
who can be of help—the family physician. 

“Fortunately I am finding today in my 
discussions with parents and teachers an 
open-mindedness on all subjects pertain- 





prominent specialist estimates that 65 


per cent of men and women at some time 
during their lives suffer from some form 


of proctitis (rectal irritation). 


Of Special Interest to Parents! 


EVERY MOTHER will want a copy 
of the helpful new booklet, ‘‘Teaching 
Children Proper Bathroom Habits,’’ by 
Beulah France, R. N. It covers the ap- 
proved methods of toilet training for 
young children— gives practical answers 
to questions all parents ask. Tells at 


what age toilet training should begin... 
when to discard diapers...the best way 
to establish a regular routine... how long 
such training should take... what to do 
to make this training period easier— 
both for the child and for his parents. 
Send the coupon for your free copy. 


Be 
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ing to health. I find that mothers espe- 
cially are increasingly aware of their re- 
sponsibility in the matter of family health. 


What to do when these 
troubles appear 


“To all those who ask my advice on the 
subject, I stress two important points. 

“First, an immediate consultation with 
a competent physician the moment any 
disturbing rectal symptoms are noticed. 

“Second, greater care in cleansing. The 
slightest irritation can be seriously ag- 
gravated by the use of harsh toilet tissue. 

“T earnestly advise all mothers to equip 
their bathrooms with soft, extremely ab- 
sorbe:.t toilet tissue—at a// times. 

“This simple precaution not only means 
much to comfort and cleanliness—but 15 
absolutely essential to good Health!” 

7 . . 

WHEN YOU BUY toilet tissue, insist on 
either Scot Tissue or Waldorf. Extremely soft, 
highly absorbent, chemically pure, they are 
safe and non-irritating. Ask for them by name 


and accept no substitute. Scott Paper Co., 
Chester, Pa. 
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Waldorf (cream-colored) 


ScotTissue (white) 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY... 


SCOTT PAPER CO., Chester, Pa. 
Please send me free copy of ‘“Teaching Children 
Proper Bathroom Habits’’ by Beulah France, R.N. 


Name 





Address. 
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Grace dances in tulips, roses, peach blossoms, and bluebells on “First Lady" quilt 


Quilts 


With Ancient Heritage 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS’ ARTCRAFT DEPARTMENT 
CONDUCTED BY DORIS HALE 


iii come and fashions go, but beautiful quilts are in the heir- 
loom class forever. For quilts are quality folks, with traditions and 
ancestry. ‘“Star of the West’’ traces its lineage back thru “Henry 
of the West” and “Clay’s Choice” to Henry Clay himself. Names 
of great enterprises and ideals, of statesmen, heroes, and even 
presidents, of battles and campaigns, snug neighborhoods, and 
sovereign states are all abundant on the family tree of quilts. 

The loveliest quilts of today remind us of their forebears. Sin- 
cerely patterned, they respect the feeling of chintzes and calicoes, 
of square patches, saw-tooth and diamond-pieced stars, of cooky- 
cutter roses, running vines, and love apples. 

The pieced and appliqué designs blossoming on this page are at- 
tractive versions of time-honored themes. We’ve selected the ma- 
terials for their soft, lovely hues, fine weave, and fast colors. 

You’ve a weakness for appliqué? Then “First Lady” is your 
dainty choice. Grace dances in the wreath of pink roses, bluebells, 
lavender tulips, little peach blossoms, rosebuds, and leaves, all 
caught into an elaborate bow in two tones of orchid. There’s a bol- 
ster spray repeating the same flowers, and the two-tone scallop 
border (pinks, unless you specify otherwise) is topped by conven- 
tional tulips to complete the rich edge. The background is pale 
cream or eggshell of fine percale, or you may order it ‘“‘on white” 
if you choose. It’s not a heavy quilt but a lovely coverlet. 

This complete assortment, with all ap- [ Continued on page 48 














PHOTOGRAPHED 
AT MARSHALL FIELD 
COMPANY 
BY FIDELIS HARRER 


Below: Irresistible is 
“Fan Star,’ radiat- 
ing from burnt or- 
ange thru gold to 
clear yellow and the 
palest primrose. Bot- 
tom: “Snail's Trail’ 
—a quaint old cov- 
erlet with a New 
England flavor 
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By Fae Huttenlocher 


WHAT TO PLANT 


War think of winter as a bleak and 
flowerless season when a few November 
hours of potting bulbs may furnish indoor 
bloom weekly from December thru April. 

The secret of keeping up a succession of 
indoor bloom lies in selecting the proper 
varieties and knowing how long to keep 
them in a dark, cold storage room. 

As to varieties, Paper White Narcissus, 
French Roman Hyacinths, grape-hya- 
cinths, Crocus, Daffodils, Dutch Hya- 
cinths, Early Double Tulips, Darwin 
Tulips—named in the order of their blos- 
soming—will furnish the desired sequence. 

Golden Spur, King Alfred, Empress, 


and M. de Graaf are among the stand-bys 
of daffodils that have proved successful. 

Crown of Gold, Murillo (pink), and 
Rubra Maxima (crimson) are the Early 
Double Tulip stand-bys for potting. 

Mrs. Moon (yellow), Wm. Pitt (deep 
scarlet), William Copland (lavender), 
Wally Moes (lilac), and Le Notre (pink) 
are the later varieties of Darwin Tulips 
that have given proved satisfaction for 
indoor forcing. 

Of the hyacinths, Yellow Hammer, 
Queen of Pinks, King of Blues, and L’In- 


nocence furnish color and fragrance of 


bloom thruout the winter months. 


HOW TO PLANT 


ALL bulbs to be grown indoors should 
be potted in November. 

Bulb pans or three-quarter pots are 
preferable to the larger sizes, for they are 
sufficiently shallow to set later into deco- 
rative containers for table and mantel use. 

Soak new pots and bulb pans in water 
for several days. Unpack the bulbs as soon 
as they arrive, keep in a cool place, 40 to 
so degrees, and pot as soon as possible. 


— * 





closely they’re planted, the more attrac- 
tive the result. Don’t press the bulbs into 
the soil, but after they are placed, fill up 
the pot with soil and press it firmly around 
them. After potting, water thoroly and 
set in a box of moist sand in a cool, dark 
fruit storage room where the temperature 
never rises above 40 to 50 degrees. The 
only attention then needed is to keep the 
sand around the bulbs moist. 








3 


1, Standard pot and bulb pan. 2, In potting, just cover bulbs with soil. 3, To draw 
hyacinth bloom to light, use a cone of paper with opening at top. 4, Don't bury amaryl- 
lis bulbs deeply, and use small pots. 5, Box of sand moist in fruit storage room for rooting 


The soil used for potting bulbs is a com- 
post consisting of g parts sandy loam and 1 
part leafmold or well-rotted cow manure. 
‘The bulb fiber now available at most seed- 
stores, nurseries, and florists is a satisfac- 
tory soil substitute for bulbs that have al- 
ready the flower bud formed inside, such 
as Paper White Narcissus, crocus, daffo- 
dils, hyacinths, and tulips. All bulb fiber 
should be thoroly soaked in water and 
squeezed out before placing the bulbs in 
it. Bulbs that need to grow for some time 
—such as callas, amaryllis, and Easter 
Lilies—demand a rich soil mixture. 

All bulbs should be set at such a depth 
that the tops don’t protrude above the 
border of the pot or bulb pan. Arrange 3 
or more bulbs 1n each pot or pan, depend- 
ing upon the size of the container and the 
bulb. As an example, a 6-inch pot will hold 
8 to 10 crocus, or ¢ daffodils. The more 








The general rule is that all bulbs should 
be left in cold, dark storage for a rooting 
period of at least 8 weeks before they are 
brought to light. As with all rules, how- 
ever, it may be modified for some plants. 
For instance, the Chinese Sacredlily and 
lilies-of-the-valley can be brought into 
bloom within four weeks after planting in 
November if desired. 

Hyacinths and tulips should be left in 
cold, dark storage until their tops have 
grown at least 1! to 2 inches high. 

If the cool, dark room is not available, 
dig a trench 1! feet deep, preferably on 
the north side of a wall or some place in 
the garden. Set the potted bulbs in it, cov- 
er each one with an inverted pot, and 


place 1 foot of soil on top, with a layer of 


leaves or hay sufficient to keep the soil 
from freezing hard; then the pots can be 
brought indoors thruout the winter months. 


ERTISING PAGES KEMOVED 


to Flower From 


Christmas to Easter 


joyment of its blossoms and fragrance. 































WHEN TO PLANT 


October and November 


Pot bulbs according to directions 


December 


These bulbs will bloom for Christ- 
mas: Paper White Narcissus, Chinese 
Sacredlilies, crocus, snowdrops, French 
Roman Hyacinths, and lily-of-the-val 
ley. The so-called prepared hyacinths 
are treated bulbs sure to bloom for 
Christmas, if directions are followed 
closely. From 2 to 3 weeks in gradually) 
increased temperature and light is a 
rough estimate of the required time for 
blooming. 

All bulbs should be brought to light 
and heat gradually. Never plunge from 
dark, cold storage into warm, sunny 
windows, as this causes them to go 
blind. 

The Christmas gift plant delivered in 
bud stage allows the recipient longer en- 


January 


More of the same kind of bulbs forced 
for December, with the addition of 
daffodils and grape-hyacinths, may be 
brought to light and bloom thruout 
January. Remember to give the bulbs 
plenty of water as they are brought 
into warm rooms from cold storage. 
The ideal room temperature for hya- 
cinths after being brought to light is 

> to 75 degrees. A pan of water for air 
moisture should be kept near the plants. 


February and March 


These are the months most ideal for 
bringing all kinds of bulbs to light and 
bloom. By this time the Early Double 
Tulips, Dutch Hyacinths, and some 
Darwin Tulips will have made a top 
growth of 2 inches or more. 

It will take about 3 weeks to bring 
hyacinths and tulips to bloom after re- 
moval from storage. When first brought 
to light, it is wise to cover with a paper 
cone open at the top, or to place them 
in a very subdued light until the top 
growth has turned a natural green and 
the flower stems have lengthened out. 

Sixty-seven to 70 degrees room tem- 
perature is ideal. These late *r. bulbs 
should not be watered as freely as the 
earlier ones. 


April 


For the month of Eastertime, all the 
bulbs mentioned will be ready to bloom. 
Yellow callas, lilies, and amaryllis take 
from 2 to 4 weeks after being brought 
to light. Topdress or water these bulbs 
with a quickly soluble plant food as 
they are coming into flower. 
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7 ROGERS BROS. 


ORIGINAL ROGERS SILVERPLATE 
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SYLVIA 


MARQUISE 





SILHOUETTE 


HER MAJESTY 


Z., ey lA. RE-CREATED FOR THE FIFTH GENERATION 


AND AVAILABLE AT WELCOME 
SAVINGS UNDER OUR QUANTITY PURCHASE PLAN 


The hostess of 1935 will be delighted 
with Thread—a reproduction of 
the exquisite design made by the 
original Rogers Brothers in the year 
1847. Here is the charm and love- 


liness of romantic Crinoline days. As 


enchanting now as it was four genera- 
tions ago. And a radiant reminder of 
the traditional fineness and beauty 
of all 1847 Rogers Bros. patterns. 

Indeed, whatever pattern you 


choose in this famous silverware, you 


Betrer Homes & Garpens, November, 935 





may be assured that its perfection of 
design will give you a beauty of table 
appointment that will be a joy forever. 

Ask your silverware merchant to 
show you all seven of the patterns in 
1847 Rogers Bros. And also to explain 
the substantial savings on complete 
sets—up to as much as $23.25—now 
offered under the Quantity Purchase 


Plan. It will be welcome news. 
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LEGACY 


AMBASSADOR 


QUANTITY PURCHASE PLAN 


OPEN STOCK PRICE—26 PIECES.. $36 = 


QUANTITY PURCHASE PRICE, 05 
26 PIECE SET, WITH FREE CHEST.. 929 


YOU SAVE °6%5 


Proportionate savings on larger sets 





Now you can have the famous silverware 
of which you have always dreamed— with 
your choice of seven lovely patterns. 


The quality mark of 
the International Silver Company, Meriden, Conn. 


REG.U.S. PAT.OFF. © 1935, |. $. CO. 
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The Diary of a Plain Dirt Gardener 


[ Begins on page 8 | 


ventilation and not get too hot. Then they 
should be examined on Thanksgiving, 
New Year’s, Washington’s Birthday, and 
Easter to see if they are keeping all right. 

Gosh, what a lot of bother! How simple 
it is to grow iris or peonies, in comparison. 


Re |? A business trip calls me East, 
‘4€ and Maggie wants to go along. 
So we marooned the boys, cat, and dog 
with Mother K., hired a neighbor boy to 
feed the furnace and the guppies, and at 
4 this afternoon were off in our new car 
on U. S. 40, eastward. By 11 tonight we 
were safely at the White Swan in Union- 
town, 200 miles away. 


Derr (3 Last night it snowed, and this 
morning when we started east 
and up the Jong hill over Chestnut Ridge 
Mountain, the road was covered with ice. 
So for 40 miles, almost to Frostburg, 
Maryland, we just crept along up and 
down the mountains and shivered as we 
went over the identical spot where we 
skidded and wrecked our car on our honey- 
moon, 13 years ago. 


Ren 15 This afternoon found us going 


northward over the new Hutch- 
inson Boulevard in Westchester County, 
New York. This is a part of the famous 


Westchester Parkway, which has some of 


the most beautiful roadside plantings in 
America or the world. I wish ali who love 
roadside beauty could see these highways, 
with their curves, their evergreens and 
groups of shrubbery, their trees, and the 
bittersweet on the fences. It’s like some 
magic land, compared to the straight 
slabs of paving, bare cuts, and fills that 
we have many a place back home. 

Into Connecticut, we went thru Ridge- 
field, the most beautiful little city in 
America, with its old trees and wide lawns 
and shrubs and walls and gardens, all so 
peaceful and sedate. At Danbury we 
turned east on U. S. 6 and sup —- 
found us at the charming little Nathan 
Hale Inn at Willimantic. We just couldn’t 
resist stopping there for the night. 

All thru Connecticut I was pleased by 
the roadside-improvement work that has 
been done. Construction scars are healed 
and sodded, native trees and shrubs are 
saved and replanted, and, where oppor- 
tunity offers, there are groups of shrubs 
or evergreens. 


Nev Ib Morning, and Maggie and I 
: drove eastward into the history 
book and all day long went on thru history 
as we traveled Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land, and Massachusetts. We had late 
lunch at Lexington, then on to Concord. 
Gosh—the green where the shot heard 
round the world was fired, the house 
where Hawthorne lived, Walden Pond— 
where old man Thoreau took a year or two 
to write a book, and Longfellow’s Way- 
side Inn! And Maggie wanting to stop and 
read all the signs telling about these places, 
until I thought we’d never get away. 

We did stop at some nurseries, such as 
Bay State, where I listened to two mem- 
bers of the Milton Garden Club i inquiring 
about plants they expect to force thru 
the winter for their garden at the Boston 
Flower Show next spring. We stopped to 
visit W. A. Craig, the man who knows all 


about lilies, but he wasn’t home. We went 
by the greatest garden in America; to wit, 
the Arnold Arboretum, but didn’t have 
time to stop. It would take days to see it 


all. 


Der |'7 This morning we drove south 
from Springfield along the broad 
Connecticut River to Hartford, wher: 
most of our savings are invested in life in 
surance. Then westward to Bristol, wher 
we paused to howdy with Alex Cumming, 
the nurseryman. He’s the man who orig 
nated Gypsophila Bristol Fairy and thos 
new Korean Hybrid Chrysanthemums 
I’ve been hearing so much about. [See page 
90 of your October issue.| The “mums 
were all faded and gone, tho. 

We talked about the possibility of hav- 
ing another ““mum”’ society. There’s one 
already, but it’s entirely a commercial 
growers aftair. We wondered if there 
couldn’t be one for amateurs, too. Gosh, 
I wish there could be. You can put me 
down as a charter member. 

On west we went, over the Hudson at 
the wonderously magnificent Bear Moun 
tain Bridge, with miles of road cut thru 
solid rock, hanging high along the edge of 
the mountain in places. On we drove and 
after dark came to a most attractive inn 
at Montrose, in Pennsylvania, and here 
we stopped to dine. Then on, over moun 
tains and under a pale moon until we 
came to Wellsboro. Here we stopped. 


Near /8 The high spot of this long day’s 
drive was the new scenic high- 
way over the mountains west from Brad- 
ford to Warren, in Pennsylvania. It was 
11 at night when we reached Mother K’s, 
to find the boys still dressed, but sound 
asleep, waiting for us to get back. 


Noor |9 At last it appears I’m to have 
that new peony bed I’ve been 
wanting for two years. I planted eight new 
ones in it today and more are to come 
shortly. I dug holes nearly as big as a 
bushel basket, then filled back part of the 
dirt and packed it. Then I placed the 
peonies so the eyes were barely 2 inches 
below the surface and was careful to sec 
that the dirt sifted in and al] around the 
roots. I packed the dirt solidly. Finally | 
mounted 6 inches of soil over the top as a 
winter mulch to keep them from heaving. 
This has to come off early next spring, be- 
fore growth begins. 


Ne?! Last summer I grew some fine 
Shirley Foxgloves that are still 
in the propagation bed. Tonight I took 
the spade and dug alongside each clump, 
loosened the roots, slightly lifted each, 
then let it sink down again. This will 
check growth and harden them for winter. 


Jour 29 Our family is like that of the 


well-known Jack Sprat, save 

our argument is over turkey. Maggie and 
the boys like turkey, while I don’t. Be 
sides, I hate to carve one. Here it is 
Thanksgiving and with so many things 
to be thankful for, I wasn’t going to have 
the day ruined by eating any dog-gone 
turkey. So I just up and invited the family 
and Mother K. down to the faculty club. 
There, while the family ate turkey, I had 

a fine steak—and everybody was happy. 
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THIS MONTH ONE YEAR AGO 


High-spot happenings 
during November, 1934 


Nov. 1—Last night’s 
closing of the Chicago 
World’s Fair turned in- 
to a riot as thousands ran over the grounds 





destroying property. 


Nov. 13 — Threat of 
“var” over Parker Dam 
vhen Fed- 


eral Reclamation Bureau 


site vanishes ¢ 





stops construction work on Arizona territory 


and Gov. 


martial-law proclamation. 


Moeur of Arizona withdrazes his 


Nov. 14—Severe cold 
snap in many sections 
of country sends mo- 





torists to garages for 
anti-freeze. Some gamble on weather, 
putting in cheap “‘boil-away” liquids. 
Others, remembering last winter, fill up 
with Eveready Prestone. 


Nov. 17— Thousands 
at Yale-Princeton foot- 
ball game shed overcoats 





as thermometer hits high 
for this time of year. Warm weather and hard 
driving evaporate much of the “‘boil-away” 
anti-freezes now in cars. Those using Ever- 
eady Prestone not bothered...it doesn’t 
boil away or evaporate. 


Orr a 








Nov. 25—Freezing weather sweeps down 
from north. Many cars using “‘boil-away” 
anti-freezes frozen up because of the evap- 
oration of the anti-freeze during the warm 
weather of Nov. 17, 18 and 19. Cars using 
I’ veready Prestone still have perfect pro- 
tection. 

Don’t confuse Eveready Prestone with 
alcohol or glycerine. Eveready Prestone 
meets every specification of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Standards for “the perfect anti- 
freeze.” One shot lasts all winter. The price 
of guaranteed Eveready Prestone has been 
reduced again this year. Check the chart 
on Page 35 and see how little it will cost to 
have perfect protection against both freeze- 
up and rust in your car a/l winter long. 
SPECIAL OFFER...A *‘Weather Wheel” which 
will help you to forecast the weather. Also 
‘‘Weather as a Hobby''—a 48 -page illustrated 
book, prepared by weather experts. Full of fas- 
cinating weather facts. Send 10c (stamps or coin) 


to National Carbon Co., Inc., P. O. Box 600-Q, 
Grand Central Station, New York, N. Y. 


| 
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Problems SOLVED HERE 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS’ CLUB DEPARTMENT 


EDITED BY Edith Wasson McElroy 


O:; COURSE vou belong to a club. Per- 
haps you belong to two or three of them. 
It seems that in this age of organization 
it’s the simplest way to make congenial 
friends and interesting contacts. And so 
you’re on the alert for programs—serious 
ones on book reviews, brisk discussions of 
current events, gay diversions for your 
social hours. 

Spending so many of my 
rounded by your let- 
ters, I’ve dreamed of 


hours sur- 


table games for your dinner parties and 
Sunday night suppers, innovations for 
bridge parties—all the clever ideas host- 
esses and social chairmen yearn for. 
Under “Club Books of the Month” in 
the bulletin you'll find the names of cur- 
rent books the Club Editor can whole- 
heartedly recommend for club review and 
stud y—books for out-loud reading in your 
knitting clubs or in the neighborhood 
fireside clubs that 
you'll hear about soon. 





the perfect club serv- 
ice to answer all these 
queries. An all-encom- 
passing service it 
would be, offering 
amusing parties with 
irresistible invitations, 
tricky decorations and 
clever games, out- 
lining programs 
crammed with origi- 
nal ideas for every 
club meeting, telling 
you where and how to 
secure material for 
troubling club papers, 
answering the perplex- 
ing problems of club 
management con- 
fronting even the 
most experienced club 
member. A service 
brisk and invigorat- 
ing as a November 
day, coming to you 
for only 4 cents in 
stamps! 


B-O-10: 


procedure. 


B-O-11:“ 


reduced to 
terms, 
ing a 
paper, 


CLUB HELPS 


To BEGIN the club season 
properly you'll need these 
leaflets. Send for them by 
number, inclosing four cents 
for each leaflet. 

“How to 
duct a Club Meeting”—all 
the amateur.club president 
or club member need know 
about simple parliamentary 


Writing the Suc- 
cessful Club Paper.” Here, 
the simplest 
are the rules for writ- 
book review or club 
with advice on how 
and where to secure all of 
the material you will need. 


Nor will we overlook 
books and material for 
Hobby Clubs. We're 
scouting for these, not 
only for clubs already 
organized, but as sug- 
gestions for new clubs 
so intriguing you can’t 
resist them. Hobby 
clubs and their doings 
will be very important 
in this new service. 
And cheers from the 
program chairmen! In 
each Club Bulletin 
will be a section de- 
voted to the special 
days and weeks that 
every club observes. 
These are the events 
that set the prograr:- 
planner to pulling her 
hair as she ‘seeks ci- 
verting new ways to 
present stand-by 
themes. Turn to the 
Club Bulletin and 


you'll find not only a 


Con- 











Now your Editor 
tells me I may pre- 
pare it for you—the 
Better Homes & Gardens’ Club Bulletin! 

Before I tell you about it, I’m asking 
your advice. T his is to be your service, and 
how I wish every single one of you club 
members would take pen in hand or type- 
writer on knee and dash off a letter telling 
me just what you would like included. For 
months I’ve analyzed and studied and 
classified your letters coming to my desk, 
and as a beginning these service leaflets 
will answer the questions you’ve asked. 
If your particular problems aren’t solved, 
it is because you haven’t written me. 


In THE four newsy pages of these month- 
ly club bulletins—the first one of which is 
available to you this month—you'll find 
the Party of the Month—a jolly, informal 
good time for any group, large or small, 
with easy-to-follow directions for favors, 
decorations, games, and stunts that have 
been actually tried and found successful. 
There'll be parties that “click” because 
they follow the rules of good party man- 
agement and are arranged to keep the fun 
moving and everyone happy. 

As a sensible precaution against dull 
club meetings, we’ll tuck in lively curtain 
raisers to put everyone in good humor, 
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program for music 
week or history week 
or drama week or the club’s birthday, but 
information as to where fresh and helpful 
material for presenting it can be had. 
Timely hints are included each month 
for developing the Club Department’s 
1935-36 program, At Home in America. 
(Shall we also include suggestions for 
clubs studying Our American Heritage, 
These Brave New United States, and The 
World as It Is Today sent out thru this 
department?) 


NoveMBER’S Club Bulletin (ready for 
you now) features the Parent Teacher As- 
sociation to which so many of you belong. 
It comes to you brimful of projects. 

But enough of this, or I'll be giving 
away all the secrets in the November bul- 
letin. To secure it, send us 4 cents in 
stamps to cover carrying charge. Address 
your request to the Club Editor, Better 
Homes & Gardens, 8811 Meredith Build- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa, and ask for the 
November Club Bulletin, B-O-14. 

This is a grand way, by the bye, to 
build yourself a club library, since the 
monthly bulletins and the regular Better 
Homes &8 Gardens Club leaflets are punched 
to fit any large loose-leaf binder. 


™ 









































































MAGIC CHEF SERIES 1400 


Chrome finish tubular steel frame and 
light standard; service shelf with Minute 
Minder clock, condiment set and shaded 
lamp; divided cooking top with Monel 
Metal or porcelain enamel work top; 
standard Magic Chef features; finishes, 
all white and all ivory. 


~ 
MAGIC CHEF FEATURES 


MAGIC CHEF TOP BURNER— 
Gives a thousand even heats. Will not 
clog or corrode. 

MAGIC CHEF AUTOMATIC TOP 
BURNER LIGHTERS. 

SANITARY HIGH BURNER TRAYS 
—Conceal pipes and valves, protect them 
against boil-overs and food spillage. 


RED WHEEL LORAIN OVEN 
REG ULATOR — Cooks and bakes unat- 
tended. No guesswork or oven-watching. 


FULLY INSULATED—Keeps kitchen 
cooler. Saves gas. 


GRID-PAN BROILER—Two-piece with 
removable grid, porcelain enameled. 
Basting reservoir to catch melted fats, 
prevents smoking or catching fire. 


GRAYSON COOKING CLOCK, TELE- 
CHRON MOTORED (Extra charge)— 
Self starting. Turns oven burner on and 
off automatically as desired. 


MONEL METAL TOP— Modern, stain- 
less, easy to clean, noiseless, durable. 
COOK WITH GAS « The Modern Fuel 
For Speed, Safety, Comfort, 
Cleanliness, Convenience 
eee 


Where gas main service is not available, 
Pyrofax tank gas service may be obtained 
anywhere east of the Rockies. 








Your range may not date back to 
the period of this popular old 
song. Still if it is four years old or 
more, you are missing many of the advan- 
tages that a modern gas range can give you. 


To modernize your kitchen, your first 
step is to get rid of that old range. Re- 
place it with a Magic Chef—the gas range 
of today. True to its name, Magic Chef 
cooks and bakes like magic, with speed, 
convenience and efficiency. 


Magic Chef is automatic—it lights itself. 
The Red Wheel Lorain Oven Regulator 
does away with oven watching, cooks 
a whole meal unattended while you are 
away. Magic Chef will enable you to 
serve more delicious, wholesome food, 
keep your kitchen cooler and cleaner, 
save you time and money. 


No other range of any type will give you 
more modern advantages. Go to your gas 
company or Red Wheel dealer's store and 
see Magic Chef demonstrated. Then from 
the many Magic Chef models, select the 
range to suit you in size, style, finish and 
price. For a copy of the folder “Magic 
Chef Recipes,” write American Stove Co., 
Dept. G,231 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


Boston * New York « Atlanta * Cleveland * Chicago 
St. Louis * Philadelphia * San Francisco *« Los Angeles 





AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 





TO MODERNIZE YOUR KITCHEN 
START WITH THE 
GAS RANGE 
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Home of R. T. Water- 
man, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Right: lron Fireman auto- 
matic coal burner that 
replaced hand-firing in 
the Waterman residence. 


“Home temperature 
always 70° ... thanks 
to Iron Fireman’ 


says R. T. Waterman 


@ There is no winter in Mr. Waterman's home at 
ae # 


Waterman, 


“Regardless of outside 


Poughkeepsie, 
weather,’ says Mr. “home tempera- 
tures are always 70°. The Iron Fireman automatic 
coal burner installed in my boiler has brought 
and savings. The children 
have been free from colds. Winter fuel bills for 


the winter were $117 less than hand-firing.”’ 


comfort, satisfaction 


Free Firing Survey 


Iron Fireman automatic coal firing makes a 


home “‘winter proof.’ Installation is quickly 


made in an old or new boiler or furnace. Opera- 
tion is clean, quiet, safe, automatic. The machine 
provides an abundance of luxurious warmth at 
low cost. Write for literature or free survey with 
facts and figures on what Iron Fireman heating 
can do for you. Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Portland, 
Ore., Cleveland, Toronto. Dealers everywhere. 





Waterman Senior and Junior enjoying 
life in their basement work shop, 


IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER 


IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO. 


3208 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Type of plant: 
(CD Send literature Commercial 


(2 Power 


CO Residential 


C) Please make 





firing survey 


Name 


Address 














Eyes Floorward 


show lint and dust, the light ones spots 
and dirt. 

If you’re thinking of a plain carpet in- 
vestigate the new type which requires no 
binding. Even tho your room may be an 
odd shape or size there are no visible 
seams because a composition applied to 
the back of the fabric prevents all raveling 
and makes it possible to tape together on 
the reverse side any number of pieces in 
an absolutely invisible joint. In some great 
calamity—a cigaret burn or spilled ink— 
a new piece may be set in, and the carpet 
always can be recut and reseamed to a 
different size or shape. Borders of con- 
trasting or related color and simple inlaid 
designs of any type make this a distinctive 
floor- covering which isn’t like anyone 

else’s, a real “custom-made” carpet to fit 
vour special color scheme and the exact 
shape of the room. 


ly NEW style tendencies, first, and im- 
mensely important, is /exture. Just as up- 
holstery and drapery materials have 
changed from plain pile fabrics, like the 
old velours and plain mohairs, to all man- 
ner of interesting weaves, so the main in- 
terest in new floor-coverings is in their 
weave. A smooth, even pile isn’t nearly as 
smart and new as an interesting] tex- 
tured surface—whether in a very rough 
homespun-looking material for the cottage 
or a shining, silky fabric for the elegant 
Krench bedroom. Between these two ex- 
tremes lie textures of every type and for 
every purpose. 

Illustration 1 (Page 20) is a looped-pile 
fabric (made like the old body Brussels— 


just as durable but much more interesting 


because it has a deeper and coarser pile) 
called Hookloom. 

No. 2 is a combination of cut and looped 
pile, all one color; the design is formed 
only by the difference in the two textures. 
It’s known as Shadolite. 

There is also a carpeting that has a hard 
twisted yarn called frieze, forming a lovely 
pebbly surface extremely rich in color, 
called Twistweave. 

None of these textures shows footprints 
and shading as a plain carpet does—and 
each has richness and charm. You'll find 
them in the medium-to-high price range. 


Ar PRICES which fit the modest bud- 
get are the “Texture Weaves”’ (Illustra- 
tion 3). They’re all made in clear rich col- 
ors—blue, burgundy, green, cedar, brown 
—and the surface play of light and shade 
makes them much more luxurious looking 
than their prices would indicate. They’re 
perfect with simple furnishings of any 
type, from Early American to Modern, 
and they can “take it,” disguising soil, 
wear, and shading. What’s more, they 
don’t quarrel with patterns in drapery or 
upholstery fabrics. 


An YTHER type of floor-covering which 
is extremely popular has been developed 
from our native hooked rugs (Illustration 
4). We Americans should be puffed with 
pride over our antique contribution to the 
historic floor-coverings of the world, for 
no other country ever has produced such 
gay and charming homemade rugs. Except 
in the palaces of kings and in the great 
mansions of the wealthy, there were prac- 
tically no floor-coverings in Europe before 
the machine era—but trust the ingenious 
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American homemaker to develop from her 
husband’s old red flannel underwear and 
the other worn-out clothes and bedding of 
her household, something both decorative 
and useful. Did you ever notice how much 
red there is in old hooked rugs, compared 
with the small amount of blue and green? 
Red flannel is the answer! Other floor- 
coverings for rooms with informal, coun- 
try-type furnishings are rag rugs, plaid 
patterned rugs (like Illustration 5), and 
various flat weaves—all attractive because 
of their texture. 


SomE of our floor-coverings are called 
Modern (like Illustration 6)—decidedly 
not ““Modernistic’—but Modern in the 
sense that they’re taken from no historic 
source; they aren’t copies of something 
made for another country in another time. 
They’re designed for the American home 
of today and satisfy today’s need for things 
simple, colorful, practicable, and livable. 
Patterns which repeat the same motif over 
and over are always restful, and simple 
basic forms (such as the circle, the dia- 
mond, the diagonal, and the chevron) are 
in harmony with good furnishings of al! 
types. ’ 


More important than either design or 
texture is color. Gay harmonious colors in- 
vite you into a room; clashing color or 
absence of color repels you. Banish drab 
taupe or tan floor-covering, which adds no 
personality to your home! Welcome the 
new, clear, fresh colors—warm browns, 
sparkling blues, cool greens, rich cedars, 
and wines. Color’s your best and cheapest 
ally in giving your rooms character and 
charm. 

A new and interesting development is a 
felt that comes in various widths and a 
wide range of color. It’s known as Broad- 
felt. (See Illustration 7.) 


lx BUYING new floor-coverings don’t 
discard your worn rugs or carpets, be- 
cause you can easily have them dyed and 
rewoven to any size in plain colors or 
smart new patterns. (See Illustration 9.) 

Do protect any carpet you consider 
worth while using with proper cushioning 
underneath, and consider in selecting your 
cushion the advantage of one that’s moth- 
proof. (See Illustration 8.) 

Your smaller rugs can have all danger 
of their slipping eliminated if you use a 
cork lining that’s especially designed to 
hold the rug in place. 


Aways in floor-coverings, buy the 
product of a reputable manufacturer, from 
a store you can trust. It’s the only way to 
know you're getting what you pay for. 
Under these circumstances, price is an indi- 
cation of the quality. Perhaps you haven’t 
realized that it costs just as much to spin 
and dye the wool, to design the pattern, 
set the looms, and weave the fabric for a 
cheap floor-covering as for a better one. 
The difference in price is accounted for by 
the quality of the materials. So don’t hesi- 
tate to spend more than the low price; the 
extra dollars will give you a much better 
rug or carpet. Proved by actual tests, a 
fabric which costs only a third again as 
much as another wears twice as long—sc 
buy as good a quality as you can possibly 
afford. It’s real economy and pays divi- 
dends in good looks, too, thruout its life! 














Write the ‘“Menus-for-a-day” and Win $100 in Cash! 


For the best menus for one day received in November, Better Homes & Gar- 
dens will give $500 in cash prizes! Writing your favorite menus may bring 
you $100 cash, or one of the 147 cash prizes. This is a contest all the family 
can enter and enjoy. There will be separate awards to men and women, 


The menus will be judged on their unusual and appetite-tempting qualities. 
They may be for any season of the year—winter, summer, spring, or fall— 
for any climate, of any nationality. But above all, they should be deliciously 
and unexpectedly different. 


Here’s What to Do 


Simply plan your favorite menus for one day—breakfast, luncheon, and 
dinner. Then write out the recipes that in your opinion are needed to make 
your menus clear to the judges. Recipes included with the prize-winning 
menus will be entered for endorsement by the Better Homes & Gardens 
Tasting-Test Kitchen. 

The recipes you send with your Menus-for-a-Day must include as ingredi- 
ents at least five of the food products advertised in this issue of Better Homes 
& Gardens. (There’s a convenient list of the advertisers elsewhere on this 
page. Check it to be sure you include the products of not less than five of 
these food manufacturers in your entry. Be sure you name the brands). 


The recipes required for your menus need not be your own. You may get 
them from various sources. The recipe booklets and leaflets of food manu- 
facturers are excellent sources of appetizing suggestions. Many advertisers 
in this issue offer you new and valuable recipe and menu suggestions. 


You can depend upon all the advertisements in Better Homes & Gardens. 
Beginning with the first issue, the Better Homes & Gardens Advertising 
Guarantee has appeared every month in the magazine. The Guarantee 
speaks for itself: 


Our Guarantee to You 


We guarantee that your money will be returned or that satisfactory adjust- 
ment will be made if you purchase any article advertised in this issue of 
Better Homes & Gardens and it is not as represented in the advertisement. 
The complaint, investigation of which will be instituted promptly, must be 
submitted to us within one year after the advertisement appears. If the 
article is purchased thru the mails, it is a condition of our guarantee that 
you shall have mentioned Better Homes & Gardens at the time the purchase 
was made. 
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148 Cash Prizes 
for Men and Women 


Men Women 
and Boys and Girls 
Ist Prize $100 $100 
2nd Prize 50 50 
3rd Prize 25 25 
4th Prize > 5 
Next 70 Prizes Teach Teach 


* 
CONTEST RULES 


1. This contest is open to everyone except 
employees of the Meredith Publishing 
Company and their families, and pro- 
fessional home economists —such as 
teachers and those employed by food 
manufacturers. 


. Each contestant shall submit menus 
for one day—breakfast, luncheon, and 
dinner—for any season of the year, of 
any nationality. 


tN 


3. The menus must be accompanied by 
the recipes that, in your opinion, are 
needed to make your menus clear to 
the judges. Don’t bother to send in 
recipes for simple dishes, familiar to 
everyone. 


4. The recipes needed for each menu 
must include as ingredients at least 
five of the food products advertised in 
this, the November, 1935, issue of Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens. (See list of food 
advertisers below.) Other products 
may be used, of course, but be sure 
that the products of at least five of the 
manufacturers listed are specilied in 
your recipes. 

5. If ties occur, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. 

6. All menus and recipes submitted in 


the contest become the property of 
Better Homes & Gardens. 


co 


- All entries must be postmarked not 
later than midnight, November 30, 
1935. 

8. The editors of Better Homes & Gar- 

dens will be the judges of the contest 

and their decisions will be final. 


Here are the manufacturers 
whose products are adver- 
tised in this issue of Better 
Homes & Gardens: 


The Borden Sales Company, Inc.—page 
60. 


California Walnut Growers’ Association 
page 

Comet Rice Company—page 84. 

Crescent Manufacturing Company— 
page 79. 

General Mills, Inc.—page 92. 

Hawaiian Pineapple Company—page 62. 

H. J. Heinz Company— page 61. 

Knox Gelatine Company, Inc.—page 81. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc.—page 54. 

be Procter & Gamble Company — page 


Standard Brands, Inc.—page 5. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Company 
—page 57. 


* 


Mail This Entry Blank With 
Your Menus-for-a-day! 


Better Homes & Gardens 

9411 Meredith Building 

Des Moines, lowa 

(Check your division) 

CO Men and Boys 02 Women and Girls 


I am enclosing my favorite ‘*Menus- 
for-a-Day”’ together with the recipes 
that I think are necessary to make my 
menus clear to the judges. 


I PONG Es oss c0d co sued baenes bbecesebe 


EP i sctacesegessedusene 
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e@ | 
Quilts 
With Ancient Heritage 


<4 G-E Hi otpoint presents NOM ase 


pliqués in eleven pastel hues, borders, and 
the background stamped for placing, is 
No. 489M at $6.50 in fine percales or No. 


2 
A mixer that walks” pasty: > Snel aaa satine. No 


Or let’s have a gorgeous “Fan Star’”’ 
(Photograph 2). It radiates out from its 
center star of burnt orange, thru orange, 
gold, deep and clear yellows to pale prim- 
rose. Irresistible! In your package you’ll 

il find a three-tone border to finish a gen 

\t follows you a erous quilt 84 by 96 inches, the ready-cut 
4 th kitchen cloth assortment (No. 260M) for $5. Or 
aroun e ' the pattern alone is No. 260P for 15 cents. 
Lasr, but easiest, is the quaint old 
KS : “*Snail’s Trail” —or “Monkey Wrench” 
e to stay rooted to one -. - (Photograph 3). It makes a quilt 84 by 91 

You don't ee Hotpoint Portable ' inches. You have a choice of gold, rose, 

spot to use — “ase it anywhere in the or blue for contrast. Order No. 929M at 

eS neat the sink to mash wT $5 for the complete materials and instruc 
kitchen . - vhs ix 1c1ng° i tions. For pattern only, Order No. 929P 

tatortne kitch rg at 1 | at 15 cents a 

cece me: || at 1 S. 

‘i eer at the work it does! et , wn alle | No. 929M, Snail’s Trail ready-cut in rose, 
e—beats eggs— : “ aii blue, or gold... ...... . $5.00 
rslices vegetables a , No. g29P, Snail’s Trail pattern.... 15 


he stove to m 
en table to mix 


It extracts orange juic 





; -am—shreds 0 akes gee ’ ’ . : : : 
whipscream , »5 chee —a ee oe a No. 260M, Fan Star, ready-cut in yellows 
—chops food : ¢ ; = : 

sce. Price eee © gig 95 | ee me lf lt tt th tt tt tw ee tw wwe 4 OO 
mayONNaise. ve” ori : y > P Rae ates ae 
beater and two sure Brit. nt additional | No. 2601 , Fan Star pattern... . 2+ 5 
Other attachments af 5 g | No. 498M, First Lady Appliqué, _per- 
aan BN utd.achadevak can kes Ge 
No. 489X, First Lady Appliqué, satine 
Or ee pee ....10,00 

For any of these address Better Homes ’ 





& Gardens’ Artcraft Department, 5511 j 
| Meredith Building. The prices are all 

| quoted with postage included. Cash or 
equivalent must accompany order. Ma 

| terial should reach you within 2 weeks. 











he mose amazing 
1S Waiting for youa 
caler's - ; 
= 3 It actually *‘tejjor 
7 Our COast isdone. * eens | 


You 


Cop glows, When the og ligk 


c le light wij 

inks our— 
fime a little bel] j and > Si 
tinkles. [pp¢/, | 


Put your 




















even Melt ont New Artcraft Catalog! 
é - SC... toaste og 
at once. Keens ts twOslice 
* PS toast wz on ee 
areready tocar N arm until you 
. leMi-antoma ge Soe Nonoise Dozens of the more popular items of 4 
<', $6.95. artcraft offered in Better Homes & Gardens 


| during past months are shown in our new 





Artcraft Catalog. Many forms of artcraft 


| are included: quilts, curtains, crochet, 
Hotpointer Buffet Service, $21.00 | 


towels, hooked rugs, needlepoint, novel 


Hotpointer Fully Automatic Toaster with beauti- ies. gifts—in fe g sliohth -arie if 

ful pressed wood tray, bread board, knife, and 5- <008, gifts ™ ' och delightful —n - 

compartment dish. Ideal for serving at bridges suggestions suited to almost any artcraft 

and parties, $21. (Buffet service, including semi- pis i *j : 

automatic toaster, $11.95.) purpose. There are 32 pages fully illus- 
General Electric Co., Merchandise Dept., Sec- : a 

tion E-6911, Bridgeport, Conn. trated, making a book valuable to keep 





for reference. Price postpaid, 10 cents. Ad 
dress Better Homes & Gardens, Artcraft 


GENERAL @ELECTRIC Hotpoinf. Pers Noi tins 
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STAIR CARE 


By Gerald K. Geerlings 


N MANY homes the stair hall may be defined as 
that part of the house which requires more tedious 
dusting than any other, and as the place where 
clothes are most likely to collect, and yet where 
there’s least accommodation for them. That was par 
ticularly true of homes built a generation ago and 
of some modern ones where the woman-of-the-house 
wasn’t consulted. If you live in such a house, old or 
new, and are aware that the hall isn’t as easy to keep 
dusted, tidy, and free from drafts as you'd like it, 
there are several remedies. After all, because the 
stair hall isn’t a living-room but incidental to the use 
of other rooms, its care should be lighter. 














AoveE: It all depends on how you like to take 

your exercise. If fussy Victorian balusters are in- 

closed by wallboard or plywood and capped by a 

smooth member serving as a handrail, you can prac- 

tice an Astaire dance while you dust. On the other 
| hand, if there are countless moldings and twists to 
ornamental surfaces, you may, to dust and clean 
thoroly, have to resign yourself to contortionist acro- 
batics. But inclose your troubles by means of a 
little carpentry and life will be smoother. 


BeLow: As you go to the basement looking for 
tools, paint, brushes, or picture wire, have you often 




















: 

| mused on the adage that “‘a task well begun is half 

| done’? There are few moments as satisfactory as 

; being able to trip lightly down and open a cupboard 

: conveniently built along the side of the basement 

: stairs, and come bounding up in a jiffy with ever) 

; thing you need. But to go down and play hide-and 

: seek for a half hour among a pile of boxes and baskets 

can be too irritating to describe in ordinary words. 

FIRST FLOOR 


A\zo\ E: This isn’t for you if your stair hall is so 
planned that you have ample coat closets, and if 
there are no drafts which chill the living- and dining 
rooms by carrying the warm air upstairs. But if, 
when the children come in or visitors call, coats get 
piled over a chair and rubbers are scattered over the 
floor, here’s a suggestion for making homemaking 
easier and fuel bills less. Often a hall has ample room 
to accommodate a coat closet’s being built along the 
side of the balusters, and if the balusters aren’t in 
impeccable taste, there’ll also be a gain in appear 
ance. . . . Since sound insulation doesn’t enter into 
the problem, the new closet can be framed out of 
2 x 4’s placed the flat way, then covered by plywood 
or wallboard, making an over-all depth of about 2 
feet. To prevent warm air from escaping upstairs a 
hanging placed in an arched opening can be both 
decorative and practicable during cold months. The 
cost might be only $50, yet in comfort and time 
saved looking for garments, it may be worth much 


BASEMENT more. Sketched are stair views “before” and “after”! 
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“Oh, You Wrap It!” 
43 bh > 


Kem Proddy res 


TOONERVILLES FAMOUS INVENTOR [ % 


1% 


) 
By eyake-bhelem de> < F 
wh. Ad 
i i : 
— ~ eee EN, 


THERE’S a familiar ejaculation 
for you when the Christmas cord 
and wrapping perversely want 
to play tricks. December Better 
Homes & Gardens will bring you 
new notions for gift-wrapping, 
with close-ups of the latest styles 
in wrapping materials. 











“Thank You,” 
Said Mother 


[ Begins on page 28 | 


turn, we should expect the same courtesy 
from them. Even the toddler can learn to 
couch his requests in a pleasant tone and 
with a “please” from the time he begins 
to make them. If it’s impossible to grant } 
a polite request, make a special effort to 
help the child understand just why the 
refusal was necessary. 





Tr E where-shall-they-eat argument, 
brought up by one of you, has started lots 
of controversy. Children have been found 
to eat better if they have most of their 
meals away from the adult table until 
they are at least 4, and 6 is the age usually 
suggested. Yet it’s very true that this sys- 
tem may produce poor table manners un- 
less something is done about it. It’s no 
wonder that the twins I knew, who had 
had all their meals alone in the kitchen 
until they were 12, ate like greedy little 
animals. 

We'll handle it this way. Let’s not bur- 
den the small child with manners until he’s 
learned to relish his food. Two-year-old 
Jimmy doesn’t take kindly to peas. Sud- 
denly he decides to get the matter over 
with and starts stuffing them into his 
mouth with both fists. In this situation, 
let’s consider that eating the peas is the 
important thing. By the time a child is 3, 
however, it should be possible to ask him 
always to use a spoon instead of his fingers, a 
to place fork and spoon on the plate when 
thru, and to chew with his mouth closed. 


A FAMILY I shall call the Browns man- 
aged the whole matter a seemingly ideal 
way. Billy and Frances had breakfast with 
their father and mother, but other meals 
were eaten at their small, prettily set table 
until they were 6. Mrs. Brown sat with 
them fairly often and instructed them in 
table manners. Once a week they had din- 
ner with their father and mother, and 


CLEANS AND OPENS DRAINS a a when there were guests who were close 














friends, the children were allowed at the 
table as a great treat. Occasionally they 
were taken to a restaurant or to another 


EM FREE-FLOW/NG 
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home. Then they were told in advance how 
to act, and manners were not mentioned 
at the meal itself unless it was absolutely 
necessary. By the time Billy and Frances 
were 6, they had a pretty good idea how to 
conduct themselves at an adult table. This, 
likely, is an ideal situation, but we’ll have 
to admit that, theory or no theory, most 
American children have all their meals 
with their parents after the infant stage. 
When children do eat at the family table, 
either as pre-schoolers or as graduates 
from their own small table, instruction in 
manners should go on unobtrusively, not 
be allowed to dominate the mealtime. 


Mr. AND MRS. BROWN, again, rec- 
ognized that until the small muscles are 
developed, no child can be skillful with 
his implements. However, they didn’t see 
any necessity for permitting bad habits. 
Therefore, when Billy went thru fantastic 
cutting operations, they overlooked it. But 
the first time the young man took a large 
mouthful of food and proceeded to wash 
it down with milk, that practice was 
stopped at once. They recognized, too, 
that children go thru mealtime phases. 
The pre-schooler is inclined to dawdle, but 
vou may be pretty sure that three or four 
vears hence, he’ll be horrifying his parents 
by bolting his food. 

The Browns felt that a sense of humor 
was their best guide thru these com- 
plexities, and as far as possible made a 
game of necessary corrections. For in- 
stance, when Billy just couldn’t remember 
to keep his mouth closed while chewing, 
his father put a mirror where the boy 
could get the full effect. It was considered 
that an ounce of quiet instruction before a 
meal was worth a pound of nagging while 
the meal was going on. 


As FOR children and adult guests, I feel 
strongly that youngsters shouldn’t be al- 
lowed with the company, certainly not to 
dine with the guests until they have 
reached a point where they will not be a 
nuisance. 

And why should children monopolize 
the conversation? Parents can request be- 
forehand that small Freddy or Sally be 
pleasant and courteous, answer questions, 
but for the most part keep still and listen 
to what Mr. and Mrs. Guest and Daddy 
and Mother have to say. I’ve found it usu- 
ally effective with a lively, sociable young- 
ster, to ask, before the arrival of the inti- 
mate friends with whom he is allowed to 
sit at table or before they go out to 
dinner, that he refrain from laughing and 
talking at table but sit quietly and eat. 
Now when I mention that we are to have 
guests, I am asked, ““And do you want me 
to be nice?” I have only to reply, as a rule, 
that I would certainly appreciate it. If, 
however, the promise isn’t kept (which is 
what happened last night) we can only 
consider that the youngster isn’t ready for 
adult functions. 


ALL authorities would agree that chil- 
dren should not participate in formal din- 
ners given by their parents until they’re 
practically grown up, and almost any eve- 
ning meal will be more enjoyable for the 
average adult guest if the pre-school chil- 
dren of the family eat first and go to bed 
at their regular time. The nature of the 
company should determine whether or not 
older children should join the adult group. 
When their presence won’t be a damper up- 
on conversation, it’s nice to have them sit 
in, but they shouldn’t monopolize things. 
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HEATED HOME CAN HAVE 


AUTOMATIC OIL HEAT 





and 


AIR CONDITIONING 


New low-cost G-E unit heats, 
humidifies, cleans, circulates 


ILLIONS have wanted this! Gen- 

eral Electric provides it! A combi- 
nation oil furnace and air conditioner 
for warm-air heated homes. All designed 
and built as one unit. Burns low-cost oil 
in exactly the same way as the famous 
G-E Oil Furnace, with burner at top and 
flue at bottom to give you most heat for 
your money. Complete winter air condi- 
tioning—no more dryness to cause colds 
and harm furniture. No more dust... 
Summer cooling can be added later, if 
you like . . . Get full description in free 
book which tells all about this remark- 
able furnace which is unlike any other. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
WARM-AIR 
CONDITIONER 


AIR JUST RIGHT FOR 
COMFORT AND HEALTH 


MARVELOUSLY QUIET 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 


NO SOOT-NO ODOR- 
NO ROAR 


LIFETIME STEEL 


COMPACT... HANDSOME 


BURNS OIL THE BEST WAY 


LOW OPERATING COST 


INEXPENSIVE...EASY TERMS 











p----- ---- ------ ------- 


General Electric Co., Air Conditioning Dept. 
Div. 12535, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Please send, without cost or obligation, your 
new book, “‘Luxurious Warm-Air Heat With 
Winter Air Conditioning.”’ 


I 

I 
HOM s cc cccvessvever WTTTTTTTTT TTT TTT 
AddresS. ccccccccccccccccccscesccesseses 
Town and State. .esessssssees eveescceoce 
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ERE'S one little medicine-hater who 
H is going to bed happy. She’s just 
had her first taste of Fletcher’s Castoria 
—and she loved it! Now mother is back 
in favor once more. 


“Hurry up, 
Mom. We're 


4 2 
_\ 
t.), waiting!” 
Yael 


Do you know that even the taste of 
Fletcher's Castoria is made especially for 
children? 

It’s one laxative they take willingly. 
And it’s very important that a child should 
take a laxative without a struggle. For 
the fear and resentment a child feels 
when forced to take a bad-tasting laxa- 
tive often seriously upsets her nerves and 
her digestion. 

“Didn't it 
taste good?” 





But there’s more to the laxative question 
than taste. Children’s systems are sensi- 
tive, delicate. So Fletcher’s Castoria is 
made just for children, of ingredients that 


-..and you 
can start blessing 
mother again” 
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are safe and suitable for a child. 

It contains no narcotics. No harsh, 
purging drugs such as some “grown-up” 
laxatives contain .. . It will never, never 
cause griping pain. It will not form a 
habit. It is gentle, yet thorough. 

Buy a bottle today. Depend on it al- 
ways until your youngest child is 11 years 
old. Be thrifty—buy the family-size bot- 
tle. And Jook for the signature Chas. 


IT. Fletcher. 


CGhatt-Vletehier 
CASTORIA 


The Children’s 
Laxative 
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from babyhood to ll years 
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“Thank You,” 
Said Mother 


In return, it’s only fair that when chil- 
dren are entertaining their own friends, 
we should keep in the background our- 
selves and let them chatter. 


THE little speech formalities, which adults 
have learned to pronounce as naturally as 
breathing, often are ordeals for young- 
sters, and should never be forced. There’s 
the story of the two university professors, 
who painstakingly rehearsed their boy 
and girl, the one to present a maybasket, 
the other to receive it. Both youngsters 
were letter perfect in graceful little 
speeches, and the proud fathers deemed 
them ready for the performance. When 
the fatal moment came, the boy walked 
stiffly up to the girl, thrust the maybasket 
at her! 

“Here!” he said. 

“Okey doke,”’ replied the little girl. 

Which was at least more natural than 
set speeches would have been! However, 
it’s a distinct asset to know how to carry 
one’s self and what to say in a social situa- 
tion. Children can acquire this skill if 
parents will remember to keep their own 
sense of humor and generosity on tap. 

Advance preparation is the answer, al- 
tho on a less elaborate scale than that 
practiced by the gentlemen just men- 
tioned. Children should be told what to 
say on meeting adults, and timid ones 
may be rehearsed, as for a play, in greet- 
ing people and taking leave of them. All 
this should be handled very kindly and 
tactfully. Even so, the timid child may be 
tongue-tied for some time, but eventually 
the social rites will lose their terror. 


THE way in which children greet adults 
—we don’t need to worry about their own 
contemporaries—is really up to the par- 
ents. I, too, visit homes where the little 
boys bow to the guests and the little girls 
curtsy. Others prefer to have their chil- 
dren shake hands and say, “‘How do you 
do.”” The thing to bear in mind is that 
anything of this sort must be taught. 
Children don’t come by it naturally. 
Boys must be taught by someone the 
courtesies shown women by gentlemen— 
they don’t acquire them by instinct. Fa- 
ther’s example and precept will be of great 
value here, but the mother will have to 
stifle her own impulse to wait upon her 
son, and may need to remind him often 
to let her go first thru a door, to offer her 
the easiest chair, and to raise his hat to her 
feminine acquaintances on the street. 


THERE will come a time with many girls 
and most boys when the forms of polite- 
ness will be performed grudgingly, if at 
all. Parents are likely to mourn then for 
the time and trouble expended upon try- 
ing to teach them to be civilized. But this 
is a phase, too. Not far beyond it lies the 
period when the adolescent will seize upon 
and devour any books of etiquette he can 
find—and what’s more, try to lift his 
family up to his new standards! Of the 
two—an adolescent who has just discov- 
ered etiquette for himself, and a nice 
amiable savage—the savage is far more 
comfortable to have around. But even this 
is a phase and a promising one, for from it 
children step finally into the easy accept- 
ance and natural use of social forms which 
mark the well-bred grown-up. 
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Sally Makes a Sale 


No. 2 of a Series of 
Family Life-Insurance Stories 


By Ray Giles 


Author, “Your Money and Your Life Insurance” 


li: SALLY K.., a young wife of 35 with two 
small children, had chosen business instead 
of matrimony as her career, she would 
have made a top-notch salesman, for she 
knows how to put herself in the other fel- 





low’s place. The story her insurance agent | 


told me about her may offer a hint to 
others who think the family should be 
protected with more life insurance. 

Sally was never one to worry. It wasn’t 
anxiety that made her feel that Harry, her 


husband, should have more insurance. At | 


the same time, there they were —two chil- 
dren, Harry, herself, and three living 
grandparents. With a family group like 
that, you can’t escape responsibility. 
Yes, Harry had life insurance—a $10,- 


| 


| 





000 policy. He often remarked that while | 


he’d like to have more, there were plenty 
of men in his circumstances who didn’t 
have any at all. So Sally didn’t feel like 
urging him to take more; it didn’t seem 
delicate. 


SHE realized that the smart thing to do 
was to start by viewing the matter thru 
Harrvy’s eves. 


She said: “Harry, you’ve taken out life 


insurance to protect me. The other day | 
realized that it’s also important that I 
have life insurance to protect you. If any- 
thing happened to me there would be 
extra expenses. Of course, either your 
mother or mine would be glad to come 


here and care for the children and you; | 


glad, too, to do the housework, if neces 


sary. But they’re both at the time of life | 


when they haven’t the strength. 

“Harry, I'd like to have a $s,c life 
insurance policy payable to you. It would 
make me teel better, and if anything hap 


pened to me there would be at least that | 
much to help tide you over while the | 
children are rather helpless. I find that | 


with a little better management of the 
household allowance and a few small 
economies here and there, I'll be able to 
pay for it without asking you for more.” 


THe insurance man tells me that Harry 
tried to laugh it off, but Sally was too 
stubborn for him. And after she got her 
policy, Harry K. thought more seriousl\ 
than ever about his own value to the family 
and came in for another $10,000 of life 
insurance on himself. 











BAD 


Prune your shrubs so they retain their grace; 
don't cut all the branches at an even height 











TRIPLETS 


IN RACE ) 
TO CUT 


DOWN 











Read Story Below 





“NO FAIR BEING GREEDY”... 
All three (right) clamor for the 
Lux box. “No fair being greedy,” 
says Gladys. So, taking turns, each 
washes stockings with Lux every 
night and keeps a record. “It’s 
easy!” they say. 

Lux saves the elasticity of silk 
—stockings don’t break into runs 
so often. Cake-soap rubbing, soaps 
with harmful alkali, weaken elas- 
ticity—runs tend to start easily. 






































RACE STARTS! “Runs 
have us on the run,” agree 
these pretty triplets, Ford, 
Gladys and Margaret Fer- 
guson (left) of Leesville, 
La. “I saw a story,” says 
Margaret, “about girls 
who cut down runs with 
Lux. What say we try it?” 
“O.K.,” say the others. 
“‘Let’s see who cuts down 
runs the most.” 














TRIUMPH! Margaret 


wins—she cut dow 
No Runs— vins—she cut down 


runs 50%— got twice 


No Mends! as long wear from her 


Luxed stockings as she 
used to get from stock- 
ings rubbed with cake 
soap. Gladys and Ford 
cut runs way down, 
too. They’ reall thrilled! 

Margaret says, “We 
have extra spending 
money now that we’re 
not buying new stock- 
ings so often. Lux is 
surely a big economy!” 


= 
> 








LUX SAVES STOCKING ELASTICITY 
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Great-Grandmother’s 
GINGERBREAD RECIPE 
(Over 100 years old) 


14 cup sugar, )4 cup of butter and lard 
mixed, 1!4 teaspoons soda, 1 teaspoon 
cinnamon, 1 teaspoon ginger, 1 egg, 1 cup 
Brer Rabbit Molasses, 2 !4 cups sifted flour, 
14 teaspoon cloves, '» teaspoon sait, 1 cup 
hot water 
Cream shortening and sugar. Add beaten egg, 
molasses, then dry ingredients which have 
been sifted together. Add hot water last and 
beat until smooth. Bake in greased shal- 
low pan 35 minutes in moderate oven 
(325° to 350° F.). Makes 15 por- 
tions. Good old-fashioned 
gingerbread. 

























Men always go for old-fashioned 


MOLLY, YOUR GINGERBREAD 
SURE HITS THE SPOT ! 





Only real plantation molasses 
gives the taste they love... 


There’s something about the downright 
goodness of real old-time gingerbread 
man’s appetite just can’t resist! 


And the one ingredient that does more 
than anything else to give gingerbread that 
luscious taste and fine texture is real South- 
ern molasses. You may try a little more 
ginger or spice . . . experiment with brown 
sugar. But it’s never the same as pouring 
that full-bodied plantation molasses right 
into your batter. 


Brer Rabbit Molasses is made from care- 
fully selected grades of freshly crushed Lou- 
isiana sugar cane. That’s what gives it that 
rich, full-bodied plantation flavor. 


Use it in the recipe at the left. It’s one 
that’s been handed down for over 100 years! 
Let your family eat all they want—for gin- 
gerbread is a wholesome and healthful food. 

Sometime try adding that rich molasses 
flavor to Baked Beans! Three tablespoon- 
fuls of Brer Rabbit to a can before heating. 


BRER RABBIT 
Real antation Molasses 













Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. 
Dept. BH20,New Orleans, La. 
Please send me free Brer Rabbit 
booklet with 94 recipes for gin- 
gerbread, cookies, muffins, etc. 


FREE 


Recipe Book 


Name 





Street——__ 





City 
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Our Five-Room Garden 


{ Begins on page 18 | 


artificial turtle who is perpetually emerg- 
ing from among the lily pads in a cold and 
stony way! 

Some day we’re going to build a flag- 
stone terrace beside our pool and let grass 
grow between the stones. We’re waiting 
for a good long week end! 

Meanwhile my husband reads his Sun- 
day paper there quite consistently, and 
we have an occasional Sunday breakfast 
when there is no hurry, but dew and roses 
everywhere. 


PERHAPS our outdoor living-room 
should have headed this list—we use it so 
much—instead of completing it as it does. 
Picnic ground, play room, vegetable room, 
flower garden, and outdoor living-room— 
that’s our Five-Room Garden. 

Of course, one shouldn’t arbitrarily 
chop up a perfectly good lawn to make 
these various sections and surprise fea- 
tures, but almost every plot of land, by 
its shape, its slopes, its shrubbery, and its 
trees, lends itself to some such arrange- 
ment. 

Don’t go about all this in a hurry. It’s 
just another thought for the long winter 


| evenings—and to carry out at your lei- 


sure over a period of several years! 


Bur a several-room garden has its points. 
We can sit in peace and comparative quiet 
by the pool while our youngsters are hap- 
pily scalping each other in the play room 
about sixty feet away. 

Then when the family is all safely 
tucked in bed we start out after dinner to 
make the tour of the garden and see how 
much the moonflower vine has grown and 
whether the last corn planting is up. 

Back by the other side of our place—by 
our wood—I forgot to mention that we 
have a wood! It consists of perhaps eight 
pine trees and other evergreens put in as a 
screen planting—a screen from a house 
that all of a sudden grew up on the next 
lot. The tallest tree is about six feet; 
nevertheless it is our wood—and all the 
wood we have got! Each year I threaten 
to naturalize daffodils and crocus there. 


So WE come back by the wood—our 
way lit by a million fireflies in the gather- 
ing dusk. It’s then we think that the fun 
of owning a garden full of twists and turns 
and surprises that can be explored is well 
worth any little extra thought and time! 
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That Beloved Air 
of Being Lived In 


| Begins on page 31 | 


of being lived in every minute of every 
day, and the heartiness that a house 
achieves when all members of the family 
like to be there and feel free to have the 
gang underfoot when they wish. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall have the satisfaction of knowing 
that their three alert, attractive children 
adore to hang around home. Any parents 
of sons age 16 and 13 know just how 
satisfying that is! 

There were plenty of comfortable chairs 
with sturdy coverings, some fine old 
pieces of eighteenth-century English fur- 
niture, sunny yellow ruffled window cur- 
tains, and beautiful lamps. A piano and 
delightful family keepsakes gave the room 
a pleasant time-warmed manner. 


Mrs. HALL laughed when we ex- 
claimed about her having such grown-up 
sons, because she is slim, modern, and alert. 

“Oh, I don’t always feel so sweet, sim- 
ple, and girlish,” she insisted, “‘not when 





[ have to think up a man-size menu for | 


the umteenth time... which reminds me!” 
And she let us follow her into a red-and- 
white check gingham kitchen where she 


tucked a new version of salmon loaf into | 
the oven. It had been prepared that morn- | 


ing and kept in the refrigerator till baking 
time. She’s efficient; maybe that’s why 
Mrs. Hall is so young for her family! 


Ti TAT’S the only inexpensive dish I can 


lure the boys into liking,” she replied to | 


our question about the salmon loaf. “You 
take a loaf of sandwich bread, cut the 
crusts off, and butter the outside. Then 
fill with canned salmon mixed with onions 
and cream sauce. Bake, slice, serve, and 
listen for the ‘rah! rah! for Mom.’ Any- 
way, my family adores it.” 


ALL this glimpse into their pleasant 
family life Mrs. Hall has worked into a 
needlepoint sampler hanging above the 
fireplace in their living-room. [See photo- 
graph on page 31.] She has always done 


original attractive things about the house, | 


and when this idea of a family sampler | 


came to her, she got a square yard of 
needlepoint linen and threaded her needle 
with yarn. 


SHE decided on a dark ground because 
she wanted the lighter motifs in the sam- 
pler to stand out decisively. Then she 
planned the pattern to include all the 
representative things her delightful house- 
hold does or has—birth dates, wedding 
dates, initials, the family pets, sprigs from 
the garden, toys, bicycles, chairs, an heir- 
loom coffee urn, the family churchyard, 
boats, trains, and fishing hooks—just 
about everything that means tender re- 
membrances in this family of five. Even 
the graceful little pedestal table that 
stands by the hearth is worked lovingly 
into the design. We think it’s the most 
charming thing in needlework we’ve seen 
in a Jong, long time, and it’s just as deco- 
rative as it is interesting. 


THE same gay thoughtfulness that the 
Halls put into their home Mrs. Hall has 
been recording thru the years in a sampler 
that symbolizes the life of one Better Homes 
& Gardens family. 





Getting ready for Winter? 
This man 
is preventing 
amily colds! 





Filling attic spaces with Rock Wool Home Insu- 
lation keeps precious heat from leaking out of 
your home. If snow melts on your roof (as in pic- 







ture at left), it’s because heat’s leaking out; your 
house should be insulated with J-M Rock Wool, 


most effective of all insulation methods 


Johns-Manville Home Insulation 
will give you a warmer house, save up to 30% on fuel... 
make your home comfortable all year round 


O YOU have cold, drafty rooms 
. «+ big fuel bills... “family 
colds”’? 

If you do, it’s probably because 
your home leaks heat like a sieve 
and you are heating “‘all outdoors.” 

Johns-Manville Rock Wool Home 
Insulation will stop this waste effec- 
tively. Rock Wool is blown between 
the beams in the attic floor and into 





hollow, outside walls. This material % 

gives you the perfect insulation. It 

actually surrounds your home with SWELTERING ineum- 

the equivalent protection of a solid j excessive mer—your house is 

stone wall 11 feet thick. ly certain to 
Today you can finance an installation gaamtkates acta 





of J-M Rock Wool through the Johns- 
Manville “ $1,000,000- 
to-Lend Plan”—under 
the terms of the Na- 
tional Housing Act— 
the lowest terms in the 
history of home-im- 
provement financing. 
It will pay for itself in 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Dept. BHG-11 

22 E. 40th St., New York. Send FREE, illustrated 
book telling whole amazing story of ROCK WOOL 
HOME INSULATION and how it will keep my 
rooms up to 15° cooler in summer, save me up to 
30% on fuel in winter. I am interested in ROCK 
WOOL for my present home [); for new con- 
struction () (please check). 








: ° Name 
a short time, in fuel | 
savings. 4 Address e -_ 
f City State__ 





mm JOHNS-MANVILLE "#28 oct 1700 
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Mrs. W. H. Sheppard, Edi- In Omaha, R. H. Otto's 


Carol Jean at a year old. 













She rules the A. C. Neid- son, Georgia, snapped this mulberry-stump bird-bath ‘- * “f : 
hardt home, Spencer, Ohio beautiful bit of waterfall has natural leaf canopy “ ™ , - thee 
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Are these snapshots 5 
rare? No....They might | ; me of. 


be from your album 





or your neighbors’, or 
the family’s on the 
corner. That’s why we 








T. A. Chapman, Kansas City, 
like “em—they’re real! Missouri, made this what-not 
padawe wll you send from a phonograph cabinet 


some ?—THE EDITORS. 










Left: The Irvin T. Nelson 
home in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
has such pleasant plantings 





Above: Mrs. Sidney Robert- This red-cedar cabin (logs cut a 
son, Ithaca, New York, shares century ago) is in the D. E. Rose 
snapshot of this realistic pool garden, Lawrenceburg, Tennessee 





In autumn start a rock garden 
ona terraced lot line. Mr. and 
Mrs. E. B. Kready, Mount- 


ville, Pennsylvania, sent snap 
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Turu the center of McGehee, Arkansas, 
flowed a little stream with uneven banks, 
an area useless for any purpose and one 
which gave the wrong impression to all 
visitors driving thru the town. As a result 
of the More Beautiful America Contest 
the whole area was transformed—not by 
the expenditure of great amounts of 
money but by the vision of the citizens. 

Thousands of towns in the United 
States need your individual effort to bring 
about such a satisfactory transformation. 
There’s a project in your community that 
should be entered in our third More 
Beautiful America Contest. The contest 
does not close until October 1, 1937. Fill 
out the coupon below and enter a project 
immediately. 

We have prepared a beautifully colored 





ADVERTISING PAGES REMOVED 59 


COMMUNITY MADE OVER 


BEFORE 


so-slide lecture showing the results that 
can be attained in a beautification move- 
ment within your community. These 
slides will be sent free, except for carrying 
charges, which generally amount to from 
50 cents to $1, each way. Address Club 
Program Department, Better Homes & 


Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. This lecture | 


should stimulate your whole community 
to renewed effort. 

Are you proud of vour own home 
grounds? If so, why not enter in the In- 
dividual Home Grounds Division and 
receive Better Homes & Gardens’ Beauti- 
fication Achievement Gold Medal, which 
will be awarded to the finest home-grounds 
improvement in America. 

You will profit by reading the literature 
which we have prepared for vou. It 1s free. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


MORE BEAUTIFUL AMERICA CONTEST EDITOR 


Better Homes & Gardens, Des Moines, lowa: 


Please send me free, postpaid, detailed contest conditions and an entry blank 
in the 1935 More Beautiful America Contest. 


Name. . 


[ | Section I—Individual Home Grounds. Open to all persons who do their own 
work or hire labor only part of the time. We have oo a booklet explaining 


how to landscape the individual home grounds, whic 


entering this division. 


1 is available free to those 


| Section Il—Civic Projects. Check the project you wish to enter: 


___Park 


——Highway 


River or streamside 


Municipal garden 
I L 


Parkway 


City entrance 


(such as iris, peony, 


——Publie building 


J 


or rose garden) - 


Complete city plan 


Send me the folder explaining More Beautiful America Contest civic projects. 


Send me booklet explaining how to landscape the individual home grounds. 








“MOTORING” 


at the bottom of the world 


As related by Stevenson Corey, 
@ ChiefSupply Officer forthe @ 
Byrd Antarctic Expedition. 








“On March 28, 1934, the men had to aban- 
don one of the tractors out on the trail. It 
was 62 degrees below zero, and after six 
hours of work they gave up trying to get 
the motor started . . . ignition trouble. 








“,..on January 8, 1935, the men went 


back over the trail and dug the tractor out 
of the snow and ice. Although it had been 
out there for nine months in weather as 
cold as 77 degrees below zero, the Eveready 
Prestone in the cooling system had kept it 
protected against freeze-up. That was a 
real test of an anti-freeze... 





tt. 


“During both the expeditions to the Ant- 
arctic, Eveready Prestone functioned with 
100% dependability. Motor freeze-up — 
even in that frigid country — was « 
thing we never had to worry about.” 
One shot of Eveready Prestone, the 
guaranteed anti-freeze, will protect your 
car’s cooling system against freeze-up and 
rust all winter long. It has no odor. It will 
not boil off or evaporate. This year it is 
lower in price than ever before... and a 
chart on Page 35 shows how little it will 
cost to have Eveready Prestone protection 
in your car this winter. 
SPECIAL OFFER...A ‘‘Weather Wheel” which 
will help you to forecast the weather. Also 
‘‘Weather as a Hobby’’— a 48-page illustrated 
book, prepared by weather experts. Fullof fas- 
cinating weather facts. Send 10c (stamps or coin) 


to National Carbon Co., Inc., P.O. Box 600 —2K 
Grand Central Station, New York, N. Y. 
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f Fi Fi : I Know Something New 
COU Lewnon ‘About House Plants 
Wino? COOKING ! | [ Begins on page 14) 


in a 4-inch pot to 34 inch in a 6-inch pot, 
and so on, proportionately increased. Let’s 
cut that space down in the glazed pots 
and so avoid overflooding. 


Humidity. A thoughtful trip to a green- 
house will make us conscious of moisture 
as it permeates the air there. Rows and 
rows of plants are crowded together and 
all resting on either damp sand or fine 
cinders. We haven’t a greenhouse, so 
what’s to be done about it? 

Well, all life is a makeshift, anyhow. 
We can find a makeshift for our house- 
plants, too. And so, for every kind that 
needs a moist atmosphere we try one of 
three methods. Some we place on trays or 
pans filled with pebbles and fitted to a 
window sill. Here such a group will make 








' MERINGUE PIE a handsome showing. The pots will be 
— BRAND LEMON — resting directly on a moist surface and 
EAGL her Eagle Brand Swe the air will be moist because of the over- 
(1 can) Fagle Brand Blend toe ilk, lemon juice, Cagney flow of water that seeps thru the drainage 
geese 4 Condensed Milk yer ny extract, and eee Jokingiit holes and collects at the bottom of the 
ycuplemon juice ‘t ‘ckens just as though you we <}) Pourinta trays. Even specimens in glazed pots need 
Grated rind of I lem a Jorious creamy smoothnes ‘b Crust this moist air. Another method of conserv- 
vf teaspoon lemon extract pelt pie shell or Unbaked sage par ing moisture, especially for small potted 
cm ; . «4 REE cook book.) Cover until stiff plants which we have set our heart on 
» tablespoons granulated (See de by beating egg whites me | using on a low table or in the dining-room, 
"sugar eos ee g sugar. Bake ‘until brow is to place the pot in an outer decorative 
saked pie shell (S-ineh) and a ae 350° F.). Chill. container. This is large enough to allow a 
= runny. Never too packing of sphagnum or peatmoss _ be- 
filling that’s always perfect! the old way again! e But tween it and the pot. Or, with less achieve- 

@ Here’s a lemon i] never make lemon pre yout d in this recipe: You ment of beauty, one clay pot can be en- ] 
thick. Try it, and you 1 Milk won’t—can ee al Brand. cased in another larger one, with the 


porates Milk. Just remember t 


space between filled in by sand. In either 
case the drainage water is caught in a 
pebble base and not allowed to accumu- 


r eS a | late heavily. For larger specimen plants, 


be R ia E! 1 New Cook Book of Wonders! too, moisture is assured i in some such w ay, 


a. * 
l or by keeping under them an extra large 
— 7h New ! New! NEW! Just off the press! “Magic Recipes” is a thrilling new 
Se = 


spmber- —kva 


. Sx ened Condensed 
cé 


must use 





Bn : saucer which is pebble filled. 
successor to“‘Amazing Short-cuts.” Gives you brand-new recipes—unbelievably W t . 
quick and easy—for pies, cookies, candies, frostings! Sure-fire custards! Easy- hen once this moist atmosphere has 
to-make refrigerator cakes! Quicker ways to delicious salad dressings, sauces, been achiev ed, here are a few tropical 
beverages, ice creams (freezer and automatic). Address: The Borden Sales Co., plants which ice no longer be mere names 
Inc., Dept. BH-115, 350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
yut beautiful additions to our windows: 


Aglaonema (ag-lay-oh-nee’-mah) has varie- 














Name a ; P 
| gated oval leaves. Anthuriums (an-theu’- 
Cereet SS ri-ums) often have gay red or orange calla- 
City State like flowers. Nephthytis (ef-thy’-tis), the 


Arrowhead Philodendron, with triangular 
leaves, grows in the shade and climbs as it 
grows older. Philodendron is the common 


(Print name and address plainly) 
This coupon may be pasted on a penny postcard. 
a 








L. 











ae ea ore ee | St. Louis-ivy with heart-shape leaves. 
‘ | Pothos (Poh’-thos) resembles Philoden- 

ve g = | dron but has variegated leaves. 

donne > 7 LER DMON | We needn’t hesitate on account of the 

y tuck Drying TO dabei temperature range either, because, while 4 






ii ewes S us” 
\) We 





many of these kinds do enjoy really warm 
surroundings, they can adjust themselves 
to 65 to 70 degrees in the daytime, pro- 
vided the night temperature doesn’t drop 

below 55 degrees. } 





176 pages , , 
pag Shaded Window. There’s no use, either, in 
10,000 Xmas discarding a shady window. Sunny or cool, 


GIFT IDEAS there’s some plant that prefers it just that 


iF L Oo Oo R : Choose your gifts | Way. But whatever the exposure, the 
VARN j g H % DIAMONDS: WATCHES this easy way. Saves same condition of moist air must prevail, 









time, saves money. . 5 eee 
JEWELRY-SILVER  Over.a million sat- and be supplied by pebble-filled trays or 
The “61” beauty treatment for floors isfied oskeqeare inner packings between containers. 
requires NO polishing, EVER. And it is since 1870. All deliv- e 7 a " 
tal tenliotal etnies wepenarelt LEATHER GOODS Flowering plants generally need the 


ery charges = aid. 


‘rite today for | sunlight, and decorative plants, too, like 
the coleus and poinsettia, and most of the 


luxuriant tropical plants. The morning 


Lasts for years, without care, on floors, 
linoleum, furniture and woodwork. Sold NOVE LTIES ° GIFTS FREE Gift Book. 


in all size cans, by paint and hardware 
dealers. Pratt & Lambert-inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 


“DR aT T&LA BE RT 4 JASON WEILER-BAIRD NORTH CO. | sun is best, of course. In the shady win- 
pe 366 WASHINGTON STREET | daw the Creeping Fig (Ficus repens), 
A GOOD HOUSE PAINT BOSTON, MASS. angeltears or babys-tears (Helxine), and 
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ferns will be most happy. Then, too, those 
exquisite winter-flowering plants, such as 
primroses and cyclamen, that come on the 
market around Christmastime will pro- 
long their beauty if not exposed in a warm 
sunny window, while it is only in such an 
atmosphere that the Jerusalem-cherry will 
hold its fruit. Those almost indestructible 
creatures, such as ivies, wandering-jew, 
and Aspidistras, can be juggled around, 
like the small boy in the family, and it 
seems to make no great difference to them. 


Soils. Of course, some plants have peculiar 
soil requirements, but most of them aren’t 
unreasonable. For the average potted 
plant a good top soil, enriched perhaps at 
the rate of a 4-inch potful of some high- 
grade plant food to every wheelbarrowful 
of earth, is just about right. If the soil is 
stiff and clayey an addition of sand makes 
it more suited to plants which have fine 
roots. 

In terms of one 6-inch pot of soil, then, 
a tablespoonful of this food is correct. 
When old cow manure is on hand it can 
be substituted at the rate of 1 part in 3. 
lor tropical plants a better mixture is 2 
parts rich garden soil, 2 peatmoss, or in- 
stead 2 leafmold and sand, and 1 old cow 
manure. Tropical plants resent too much 
animal manure. Succulents will thrive in 
very sandy soil. 


The Future. But there are no ends to the 
new things before us. It seems that rubber 
flower pots and pots of many other com- 
positions may be the style some day. We 
all may even keep a notebook of our ob- 
servations—when the millennium comes, 
of course! It’s great to have something 
ahead! As for me, I have my heart set on 
trving for myself what one scientist has 
been proving for years. That’s growing 
potted plants in just sand, and giving 
them nutrients as we give babies their 
bottles. There’re some queer plants, too, 
I came across in the flower show last 
spring. I thrilled to them, and to their odd 
beauty. They have terrible names—al- 
most unbelievable—and even those names 
weren’t spelled right, so Bailey informs 
me. Only that for my beginning! But the 
world is full of beginnings just like that! 








More House Plants 
That Make Good 








Have you always considered 
your home too hot and dry for 
house plants! In December, Better 
Homes & Gardens will present a 
story to introduce to you fasci- 
nating desert-dwellers you'll invite 
at once to become vour winter 
house guests. They’ve stood worse 
conditions in their native homes 
than you possibly can have. As 
house plants, they make good! 








According to the male vote, here is the king of feasts—and now it is easy to bring forth 


A Man Menu 


FOR AN AUTUMN NIGHT 


By Josephine Gibson 


hove you ever lingered in an old 
New England kitchen when, after 
day-long baking, a pot of Boston 
beans has been taken sizzling from 
the oven? And have you wished that, 
by some magic, you could serve that 
king of feasts without the fuss and 
bother of a tedious kitchen session? 

Then I have for you a message that 
should fetch an eager welcome. In 
any home today that Number One 
man menu can be served with less 
than half an hour’s notice. I can 
prove to you that nowadays rea/ 
Boston beans, dusky-brown, mealy- 
rich, New Engl and sauced, can be 
poured from a tin, ready to heat and 
serve. 

The very recipe that produced 
those homemade Boston beans is fol- 
lowed to the letter in the kitchens of 
Heinz. Heinz Boston-style baked 
beans—one of the four varieties of 
Heinz oven-baked beans—are really 
bakedin hot, dry ovens—and drenched 
with that old-fashioned down-East 
sauce of molasses, brown sugar and 
the juices of selected pork. 

Pour them from the tin into those 
individual miniature Boston bean 
pots and put them into your oven till 
they sizzle. And Heinz brings you 
not only the Boston beans, but also 
the fashionable little pots in which to 
heat and serve them. Your grocer 


will provide the pots for 10 cents- 


one with every two tins of Heinz 


baked beans you buy. They are of 
genuine oven pottery clay in rich seal- 
brown glaze. 

With the beans, provide a salad or 
a green vegetable or two. And there 
you have, without a prolonged kitchen 
session, such a meal that any man 
or child or woman—will appreciate 
far more than many a dinner that in- 
volves an afternoon of work. 

On your grocer’s shelf the secret 
lies. Ask him for Heinz Boston-style 
baked beans—one of the 57 Varieties 
—the tin with the ye//ow label. And 
ask him, too, about those stylish in- 
dividual service bean pots. Then 
you'll be ready for that king of feasts. 





These fashionable individual bean pots are 

obtainable from your grocer, while they last, 

for only 10 cents each, with every two tins of 
Heinz baked beans you buy 
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You'll find it in Hawaii 
... and you'll find it in 
the enjoyment of 


DOLE HAWAIIAN 
PINEAPPLE JUICE 


In Hawaii you'll find zest, 

laughter, and delight of living. 

And in your own home, when 
you drink Dole Hawaiian Pineapple 
Juice you'll find that tingling delight 
which brings memories of Hawaii. 
For Dole Pineapple Juice comes from 
Hawaii .. .That land of sunshine and 
glowing colors. Where mountains 
rise up like purple spires. Where yel- 
low fields of Dole-grown pineapples 
stretch out to a horizon of incredible 
beauty. ..Try Dole today! Your gro- 
cer has it— vacuum-packed in cans. 
Try it for the important vitamins. 
For the wholesome fruit sugars and 
minerals found in this pure, natural 
juice. But above all...try it for 
the sheer delight of its true pineap- 


ple flavor and refreshing fragrance! 





HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE CO., LTD. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Sales Offices: 215 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
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In Support of 


Books 


By H. M. Flemming 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS’ TOOLCRAFT EDITOK 





An ADDITIONAL bookcase is never 
amiss, and here you have three, your choice 
depending upon where it’s “ be used. 

The above bookcase, No. 1, is suitable 
for use under a window, and though di- 
mensions are given, they’re only a guide, 
as the case should reach to the underpart 
of the window ledge. A back isn’t neces- 
sary unless you wish it. The lumber is fin- 
ished stock, t-inch thick, except for a stock 
molding under the top, as shown. 

Drawing 2 is a case 
4c which will prove 
handy in a_ child’s 
room for toys as well 
as books. It uses a 
small amount of floor 
space yet provides 
maximum storage 
Plywood 5%- or 34- 
inch thick will be best, 
as it’s easily shaped 
and won’t split. Lac- 
quered a bright color, 
it will be a cheerful 
addition to the play- 
room. 

Modernistic shelves are shown in Draw- 
ing 3, the spaces being varied to suit the 
size of your magazines, books, or all of 
those miscellaneous things we accumulate 
without having a place to keep them. 

















Keeping the Home Wheels 
Running Smoothly 


| Begins on page 22 


right up to the screws, and then fitting the 
second half of the casing carefully so that 
you won’t displace the wires or the copper 
tubes in the grooves. 

When you’re connecting cords to plugs 
tie an underwriter’s knot in the two wires 
before feeding the wire into the plug. It 
prevents the wires pulling apart and away 
from the insulation. The same obliging 
electrician showed me how. As illustrated 
in the photograph on page 23, it’s made 
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THE 


$5,000 


BETTER HOMES 
CONTEST 


Closes December 31! 











Send In Your Material 


NOW! 


Au ruo you have until December 31, 
1935, to submit your “before” and “after” 
photographs and other contest material in 
the big 1935 $5,000 Better Homes Contest, 
you're urged to send in your entry now if it’s 
completed. 

Each entry in the Better Homes Contest 
is judged painstakingly and the judges face 
a huge task in giving the entries the careful 
inspection and consideration they deserve. 
The more time they have, the easier it will 
be for them! 

The deadline for entries in this year’s cén- 
test is midnight, December 31, 1935. This 
means that your envelope must be post- 
marked on or before that time—not later 
to be eligible for one of the large cash prizes. 





Section | 


Home-Improvement Projects 


If you’ve entered Section | (for home- 
improvement projects) your envelope must 
rer nae 

. The final entry form. which ws will find inside the 

front cover of your copy of “New Ideas for Mod- 

ernizing Your Home.” Tear out this form from the 
book and fill it in as completely as possible. 

2. The “before” and “after” photographs of your 
home-improvement project, plainly labeled and 
marked with your name and address. Don’t roll 
your photographs. Mail all material flat. 

3. A letter of not less than 300 words describing your 
contest project. If you employed a recognized, full- 
time architect on your project, give his name. 


Section 2 
New penning 


If you've entered Section 2 (new home- 
building) your envelope must contain: 


1. The final entry form which you will find inside the 

front cover of your copy of the “Better Homes & 
Gardens Handbook for Home-Builders.”” This must 
be filled out in detail, with the statement that the 
new home fulfills the minimum construction 
standards. 
. Glossy -finish photographs (8 by 10 inch) showing 
two exterior views of the new home. They should 
be taken from opposite corners of the home so that 
all four sides of the home are shown. 

3. One photograph showing in detail an interesting 
feature of the home, either exterior or interior (such 
as the entrance, dormer, hallway, or fireplace). 

1. One complete set of blueprints to illustrate floor 
plans and methods of construction. 

5. A letter of not less than 300 words describing your 
contest project. Give the name of the architect. 


Before mailing your material, read the 
rules of the Better Homes Contest carefully 
and make sure that you have included every- 
thing necessary to have your project eligible 
for the $5,000 in cash prizes. 


Address the Better Homes Contest Editor, 
Moines, Iowa. 


Better Homes & Gardens, Des 




















in four simple movements: separate the 
wires, loop the left one around the right, 
pull the right wire around the free end of 
the left wire and thru the loop, and com- 
plete the knot by pulling on both wires. 


BrcausE children seem to be especially 
curious about electrical things, I insist 
fanatically on the very best cords, plugs, 
and utility receptacles. Look for the words 

“Approved by the National Underwriters’ 
Laboratories” on the product or package. 

If a cord is badly worn, I take no 
chances with my own repairs but replace 
it. The ordinary 110-volt household cug- 
rent packs a terrifying wallop. Nor will I 
ever leave cords plugged into baseboard 
receptacles where a crawling baby can 
reach them. And after one painful experi- 
ence with the baby and a hairpin, all 
receptacles at floor level have flush-clos- 
ing covers. 

There shouldn’t be any need of warning 
people against removing the cord from an 
iron or other appliance without also un- 
plugging it from the house circuit, or 
against unplugging an electric motor 
while it’s running and before you have 
switched off the current at the machine, 
nor against repairing a cord while one end 
is plugged into the current .. . but every 
so often somebody’s in a hurry and doesn’t 
think. 

And, of course, plugs should never be 
pulled out of a receptacle or from an ap- 
pliance by yanking on the cord, nor should 
they be pried loose with a screw driver or 
other metallic implement. 

There’s no real reason to be timid about 
electricity once you understand these ele- 
mentary precautions. 


Gas and even water under certain cir 
cumstances are just as potentially dan- 
gerous when carelessly used. For instance, 
the temptation for small children to turn 
on the gas when no one is around. We 
finally attached to the range a hinged bar 
which can be snapped tight over the gas 
cocks and locked in position. In some 
ranges safety cocks prevent accidental 
turning on of oven burners. 

Until we install an automatic hot-water 
heater, I’ve found the combination of a 
pilot light in the heater and gas valve in 
the kitchen not only a great time- and 
step-saver but a safety precaution as well. 
After the heater was forgotten on two 
momentous occasions, we installed an au- 
tomatic blow-off valve on the storage tank. 

Another safety precaution w hich I re- 
gard as a prime essential is a good fire ex- 
tinguisher strategically located so that it 
can be reached from an outside door far- 
therest away from the range. A fat fire 
is harmless enough in its early stages, al- 
tho it looks quite spectacular, but it can 
quickly lead to one much more serious. 


AFTER my electrical exploits I felt 
quite competent to deal with the apparent 
eccentricities of a gas ranse. Of course, I 
knew about keeping the burners clean by 
scraping off burned-in particles of food 
and boiling in-washing soda. But the gas 
company’s repair man gave me some 
hints I’d never heard about. 

The gas flame is actually a combustion 
of gas and air. When the air is sucked in 
thru the adjustable ports near the gas 
cocks, it naturally draws in considerable 
quantities of dust, lint, and dirt. This 4s 
easily removed with a wire-handled bottle 
type of brush and a thin cloth after you’ve 
unscrewed the cap containing the air port. 
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This Crane Bathroom 


Cost Only $366 


Its best days over, the outmoded bathroom of 
D. R. Clifford, 6953 Elizabeth Street, Chicago, 
was replaced as if by magic by the splendid new ' 
Crane bathroom you see here, with its CorwitH 
bath and Rerresuor shower, Norwicu lavatory, 





silent Maurctonia closet with Ni UMODE tank. 
New tile walls, tile floor, medicine cabinet, wall 
fixtures and decorating were 1 ed in the 
complete job. Yet the cost was only $366, pay able 
under the Crane Finance Plan at $11.82 per 
month for thirty-six months. You can perfor 


2t around the 


magic like this in your home, t« 
same price. Call your contractor today. 


BEFORE 


Perform This Magic in Your Home 
Crane Plumbing Costs Little, So Easy to Pay For 


BIT“ 


bathro yom? 


dowdy,” isit—your old-fashioned 
The out-dated standing 
tub, noisy closet, leaky faucets, hard-to- 
clean walls and floors—all can be swept 
away and in their place there can be a 
new, bright, shining, sanitary Crane 
bathroom which is beautiful to see, easy 
to clean, convenient to use. 

Best of all, a Crane bathroom can be 
yours with no money down, and with three 
years to pay, under government approved 
rates. The Crane Finance Plan, avail- 
able through your Plumbing Contractor, 


He 


can supervise the whole job, including 


makes this easy payment possible. 


tile-work, carpenter-work, and decorating. 





Come Into The Kitchen! 


Here’s a spot to which you'll quickly invite your 
guests. It’s an old kitchen made new by the Crane 
Sunnysipe Cabinet Sink (plenty of storage space!) 
and continuous counters. This complete kitchen 
costs but little. You can have one like it in your 


home too. Three Years To Pay. 
> ? 


Thousands taking advantage of 


Crane Co.’s plan to simplify the mod 


are 


ernization of their homes—in plumbing 


Many 


upstairs, extra 


and in heating. have installed 


extra bathrooms lava 
tories downstairs, new boilers to replace 
worn-out heating systems, new “directed 
radiation,” laundry tubs, hot water heat- 
All are Crane in- 
famous for their high qual- 
their efhc iency. 

Call your contractor today. Hi 
e Plan in full. 


comple te 


ers, and water softeners. 
stallations 
ity, their beauty, 
will 
explain the Crane Financ 
He can install a bathroom, 
heating plant, or other improvement at 
Then, 
to pay 


once. you can take three years 


for this magical transfor 


Write tor These Free Booklets 


on beautifying your home 


mation. 


Sugg 
trated booklet replete with new ideas for mak 


i be autiful. “Fact 


“Modernizing resti ions” a pien i] + 1S- 


your home more convenient at 


About Heating Your Home’’—facts you've neve 
realized before, perhaps. Tells what a good hea 
plant is and how to recognize its best points. These 


booklets come to you without 


cost. Just mail the coupon. 


T crane CO., 





B.H.G.11 
836 S. Michigan Ave. 
| Chicago, Illinois 
| Gentlemen: Please send me booklets: 
| ernizing Suggestions,” © “Fa 
| Your Home,” and ‘Crone hi 
l mation. 
la Name e eouseneweesecsss ° 
| - Address 
| City fale 
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BM Gebhe 


GIFT_OFFER 











ONE OF THESE SETS IN 
SOLID SILVER 


y) 
// | To celebrate our 100th Anniversary 
| we shall present a two-piece steak or 
bird carving set with sterling (solid) 
silver handles to match the Ultra or 
Nine Flower patterns in fine silver 
| shod plate with each complete 
38-piece set which, too, has 
been priced especially low for this 
occasion. It purchased separately the 
various flatware pieces are priced at 
| $49.00. The sterling carving set is 
\ valued at $10.00..... and we shall 
\ include a valuable chest. This entire 
Anniversary Special has a regular 
| value of $62.00 and is priced for a 
// limited time .. . at only $42.00. This 
is wonderful value—a real holiday gift! 


WALLACE SILVERSMITHS 
WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICUT 


SOLID SILVER S$HOD AT. POINT OF WEAR 


November, 1935 
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Keeping the Home Wheels 
Running Smoothly 


Sometimes the pilot light accumulates 
so much carbon on the hood that it makes 
fumes and burns unsteadily. The simple 
remedy is to unscrew the pilot light from 
the range, put it in a vise, and bore a large 
hole in the top of the hood. The amount 
of gas used by the pilot light is adjusted 
by a screw at the button end. 


THE air ports have a very important 
bearing on the size of your gas bill and the 
proper functioning of your range. The 
correct flame is greenish blue. It consumes 
less gas and gives more heat. A purple 
flame with yellow tips indicates too much 
gas and not enough air. It will, besides, 
smudge your pans badly. By loosening the 
set screw that holds the port or slide in 
position and moving it back and forth, 
you'll find the opening which gives the 
correct balance of air and gas. The flow of 
gas into each burner is regulated by the 
orifice cap, or the part of the burner which 
receives the valve. Turning it with a 
wrench to the left cuts down the amount 
of gas: a right turn increases the low— 
which is about all there is to keeping a gas 
range in good cooking condition. 

If any of the gas cocks turn hard, re- 
move the screw underneath and work the 
core loose. Wipe it clean and coat it with 
soap or graphite. When it’s replaced, it 
should no longer stick. You’ll be surprised 
how much your range will be improved by 
these few, easy attentions. 


Pit IMBERS have made a great mystery 
of such simple matters as stopped-up 
drains and traps and leaking faucets and 
toilet tanks that for years we paid them a 
handsome annual retainer for doing these 
simple tricks. 

I finally consulted a friendly hardware 
dealer and came home with a rubber suc- 
tion cup on a long handle, amusingly 
dubbed ‘‘the plumber’s friend,” 
drain solvent, a box of assorted hard and 
soft faucet washers, and screws, and 
snaky coil of wire spring with a corkscrew 
twist to one end and a right-angle handle 
for turning it on the other end. 

Now when the waste water flows slug- 
gishly out of the laundry tub, the sink, or 
the wash basin, I turn. to the plumber’s 
friend. You fill the sink, tub, or basin part 
full of water, set the suction cup over the 
drain, and firmly pump it up and down. 
This will send slight obstructions on their 
way. But if it doesn’t work, a few spoon- 
fuls of the drain cleaner usually does. (It’s 
a good idea to use the drain cleaner once a 
week in all tubs, sinks, basins, lavatories, 
and stools, anyway.) Even if this fails, 
I’m not stumped. The plumber’s “snake” 
is pushed as far into the dlrain as possible 
and then rotated with the handle until the 
accumulated lint or other refuse is tangled 
in the corkscrew and withdrawn. And 
when there’s extreme stoppage—usually 
marbles or something equally solid thrown 
in by the children—I remove the cap on 
the bottom of the trap, the U-shape piece 
of pipe under the drain, and fish out the 
obstruction with a bit of wire bent into a 
crude hook at the end, altho it’s a very 
unpleasant last resort. 


LEAKING faucets are no more difficult 
to fix than a loose button on a shirt. After 
the water has been shut off, either at the 
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THAT TELLTALE DISHPAN 
REDNESS gives this dumb wife dead 
away. Means she doesn’t know that 
ordinary soaps containing harmful al- 
kali dry and roughen the skin, tend to 
make hands look red as boiled lobster! 


Wives who are wise keep hands 
smooth and young-looking this clever 
way: Lux in the dishpan every time they 
wash dishes. Gets the dishes done in no 
time. And acts like a beauty treatment 
for your hands — for 
less than 1¢ a day. 


—for 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


You can easily fasten a loose rung for all time 
with HOLDEMS—small metal pronged inserts 
that firmly grip both rung and socket. Merely 
remove rung, insert HOLDEM, and drive 
rung back. No whittling. Also for mop, mallet 
or other handles, and any dowels. Patented. 
25 cents a box of 30, assorted sizes. 


AT HARDWARE STORES — or 25 cts. by mail to 
1 West 37th St., N.Y. 


A & F Products, Mfrs., 
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Over 200 Styles and Sizes of 
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Factory Prices and Easy 
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a day. More Bargains 
than in 20 Big Stores. 
New styles, new features, 
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—— days free trial—360 
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81 —_— ooo Avenue, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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meter or at the shut-off valve leading to 
the tub, basin, or sink, the faucet is easily 
taken apart by removing the cap nut and 
unscrewing the core. 

Unscrewing the screw that holds on the 
worn washer, replacing it with a new 
washer (hard fiber for hot water, soft 
rubber or leather for cold water), and re- 
assembling the faucet takes only a few 
moments and no skill whatever. I used to 
pay a plumber 50 cents for this simple job 
every so often. 


ToILet-TANK pranks aren’t quite so 
easy, but once you’ve studied the opera- 
tion of the simple mechanism you'll lose 
most of your fear. After all, only four 
things can go wrong with this tank—(1) 
the overflow pipe, (2) the intake valve and 
pipe, (3) the float, and (4) the rubber 





mushroom ball that closes the valve. 

The last two cause the greatest amount 
of trouble. If the tank continues to run 
after the water reaches the top of the over- | 
flow pipe, the fault is with the float mech- 
anism. Bend the rod a little bit at a time 
until the float is low enough to shut off the | 
inflow of water when it reaches a level | 

about half an inch below the top of ed 
overflow pipe. 

If there’s still a constant leakage — 
the toilet, examine the rubber ball clos- | 
ing the outlet valve at the bottom of the | 
tank. If it’s hard or worn, unscrew it from 
the rod and replace with a new mushroom 
ball. Sometimes the rod holding this ball 
doesn’t drop properly but sticks or does 
not drop squarely onto the valve seat, 
allowing the water to continue flowing. 
This is easily remedied by loosening the 
screw on the guide arm controlling this 
rod and moving it until it’s in the position 
which allows the ball to drop easily and 
accurately into place. 

If the float and mushroom ball mech- 
anisms are functioning properly and 
the tank still leaks, see if the overflow 
pipe is firm. It often corrodes at the 
threads. Or the leak may be located in the 
intake pipe or valve. In either case, you’re 
able to tell the plumber where to look: for 
trouble and thus obviate his traditional 
trip back to the shop. 


SoMEHOw, merely writing about these 
mechanical things makes them seem un- 
duly difficult despite my best efforts. But 
I promise that if you will take me at my 
word and attempt just one job, you'll find 
it even much simpler than I’ve made it. 





The author of “Keeping the Home Wheels 





Running Smoothly” does a bit of fall pruning 
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OF ENDORSED RECIPES 


U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 


ly MIUST have been a lot of fun making 
November. It’s such a mad and glorious 
mix-up of roast turkey, bonfires, apple 
cider, pumpkin pie, and touchdowns! And 
the Pilgrim Fathers couldn’t have fixed 
things better. Turkey-time’s the perfect 
setting for polishing off summer languor 
and getting into form for the Christmas 
merry-go-round. 

We've browsed thru the recipe books, 
and we've dusted off the rib-sticking, 
cockle-warming, cold weather hearties. 
Spiced ham—have you baked it in cider, 
served it up with vams? And pumpkin pie 
swirled with honey whipped cream? Re- 
member the taffy apples that were more 
fun than going to the dentist—and the 
great wooden nut bowl that never grew 
empty? 

And popcorn. It’s delightfully juvenile, 
but I love to watch the dizzy little kernels 
hurl themselves from the heat and burst 
into ballet frocks for fairies. 


Gingham joys, true, but we’re not so 
super-sophisticated, for all our caviar ca- 
napés and lipstick napkins. We’ll still 
trade a scintillating night club for a 
chance to sprawl and swap stories by a 
leaping wood fire. 

So out with your most ravishing smile, 
your most heart-tingling handclasp. It’s 
the season for hostessing and hospitality’s 
in the wind, 


SusQaia, 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS’ ASSOCIATE EDITOR, 
DIRECTOR OF THE FOODS DEPARTMENT 
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Dish of the Month 


Whuorp have thought this would hap- 

pen to us?” gasped eight frankfurters as 
we sliced up their middles, popped in 
stuffing, and spiraled them with bacon. 
But pedigreed puppies they proved, for 
directions for “Stuffed Frankfurters,” 
mitted by Mrs. F. H. Peterson, Jr., of 
Denver, Colorado, have captured first 
place in the recipe contest announced in 
August. Here’s the winner, with other 
recipes tested and endorsed by Better 
Homes 8 Gardens: 


Stuffed Frankfurters 


3 cups dry bread 
toast cubes 


lgcup irradiated 
evaporated milk 


2 tablespoons 14 teaspoon salt 
chopped onion lf teaspoon pepper 

1 cup chopped celery lg teaspoon sage or 

2 tablespoons melted poultry seasoning 
shortening 8 frankfurters 


8 thick slices bacon 


Mix the bread or toast cubes, chopped 
onion, celery, and melted shortening. 
Moisten with the irradiated evaporated 
milk, then add the seasonings, and mix 
thoroly. Split the frankfurters lengthwise, 
on one side only, filling the cavity with 
the stuffing. Wrap a slice of bacon around 
each frankfurter. Fasten the bacon with 
woodpins. If there is dressing left over, 
roll it into balls. Place balls and frank- 
furters in a baking pan and bake in a hot 
oven (400°) for 20 minutes, or until the 
bacon is crisp. Serve hot.—Mrs. F. H. 
Peterson, Jr., Denver, Colorado. 





sub- 





Just a Crossbreed! 


“I’m always trying to figure out new 
short-cuts in cooking. Last year I thought 
out this cake-pie recipe and found that 
it’s simple to prepare and that it can be 
made in 20 or 25 minutes.” 


Ca—Pie 
Cake 
14 cup butter 11% cups general-pur- 
“4 Cup 2 Cups g al-p 
1 cup sugar pose flour ' 
2 eggs, beaten 1 teaspoon baking 
14 cup milk powder 


14 teaspoon salt 


Cream the butter until soft, then grad- 
ually add the sugar, and continue cream- 
ing until smooth. Add the eggs and beat 
until light and fluffy. Add the milk alter- 
nately with the flour, which has been sift- 
ed with the baking powder and salt, mix- 
ing thoroly after each addition. Bake on a 
hot waffle iron. 

This will make 5 or 6 waffles, depending 
upon the size of the iron. 


Filling 
4 tablespoons lemon 
juice 
3 egg yolks, beaten 
2 tablespoons butter 


11% cups sugar 

8 tablespoons flour 
Grated rind of 1 lemon 
34 cup boiling water 


Blend the sugar with the flour and 
grated lemon rind. Gradually add the 
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water and the lemon juice and 


boiling 
cook in the top of a double boiler until 


smooth and thick, stirring constantly. 
Carefully add the beaten egg yolks and 
cook for 1 minute longer. Add the butter 
and remove from the stove. Set in a pan 
of cold water to cool. 

Place 1 waffle in an oven-glass pie plate 
and spread with the cooled lemon filling. 
Add another waffle and continue with the 
filling and waffles until all have been used. 
Cover with the following meringue: 


Meringue 


Beat 3 egg whites until stiff, then grad- 


ually add 6 tablespoons sugar and con- 
tinue beating until smooth and fine 


grained. Spread the meringue over the en- 
tire top and sides of the Ca-Pie. Bake in 
a slow oven (325°) for about 15 minutes, 
or until delicately browned. 

Almost any favorite cake recipe may 
be used for the waffles and different cream 
fillings may be substituted for the lemon 
filling. Coconut cream filling is delicious 
and coconut may be sprinkled over the 
meringue before it’s put in the oven. My 
guests have been kind enough to say that 
this is even better than either cake or pie. 

Ca-Pie is the perfect climax for a sub- 
stantial luncheon or a light dinner of 
sweetbreads on toast with a tart, wiggle- 
some perfection salad flanking it.—Mrs. 
A.V.Whitfield, Bakersfield, California. 


All puffed up over prizes are these pedigreed puppies—‘‘Stuffed Frankfurters” 


It Happened in a Diner 


“These make a real hit with the men- 
folks. The recipe was given me by a cook 
on a train while I was traveling thru the 
South.” 


Stuffed Lemon Cup Appetizers 


2 large lemons 14 tablespoon mayon- 
1 small can sardines, naise 

chopped 1 tablespoon lemon 
1 hard-cooked egg, juice 

chopped Lettuce 
14 teaspoon chopped = # stuffed olives 

onion 


Cut the lemon in halves and cut a thin 
slice from the bottom of each half so the 
cups will stand level. Squeeze out the 
juice and remove the inner skin and seeds. 
Combine the sardines, egg, onion, mayon 
naise, and lemon juice. Fill the lemon cups 
with the mixture and chill in the refriger- 
ator. For serving arrange in individual 
nests of lettuce and garnish each with a 
quartered stuffed olive.—Mrs. John J. 
Wilbert, Buffalo, New York. 


Bones Aren’t in It 


“If the youngsters at your house fight 
for the salmon ‘drums,’ then here’s fun 
for them. And it’s fun for the pocketbook, 
too, for Salmon Roll makes a most eco- 
nomical dish. | Continued on page 79 
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A Purse for the Winner! 


For the best winter recipe sent us dur 
November, Better Homes & Gardens 
pay $s. The magazine will pay $1 each for 
the next best 20 winter recipes receive 
during November. 

And here’s news! Winners of these 21 
cash awards, if they specify in their recipe 
one or more of the products advertised in thi 
or in the past six issues of Better Homes & 
Gardens, will receive a package of each 
advertised product they mention. To help 
you win these extra merchandise awards 
we suggest that you read again the foods 
advertisements in Better Homes & Garden 

But even tho you shouldn’t win 
award, if your recipe the Better 
Homes & Garden: recipe endorsement 
tests for accuracy, dependability, 
cellence of taste, you will receive a signed 
Certificate of Endorsement, for framing, 
and six copies of your endorsed recipe. 

Simply read the following rules, then 
look over your choicest recipes for one to 
send us during November. 


will 


a cash 


passes 


and e 


1. Write your recipe clearly on one side of th 
paper. Send but one recipe at a tim 

2. Give measurements in cups, tabl 
spoons, and teaspoons, never in heaping, 


rounding, or scant measurements. 

. Be sure to specify in your recipe the brand 
names of the nationa//y known tood produc 
you use as ingredients—products 
everywhere. We must know them so we can 
test your recipe with the same brands you us 

4. Be sure to include 50 to 100 words about the 
origin or history of your recipe. 

. No recipes will be returned. 

Address the Tasting-Test Kitchen, Better 

Homes & Gardens. 


EXTRA!—Have you entered the 


Contest announced on page 47 


ROUND TABLE HONOR ROLL 


And after the winner come the runners- 
up. These 20 homemakers 
awarded $1 for recipes submitted in the 
Better Homes &9 Gardens August Recipe 
Contest and judged “next best” after the 
Recipe of the Month. 

Miss Elsie Beikman, Clifton, Kans. 

Miss Anna Boutelle, Hop or Ps Fa. 
Miss Lois Crayton, Danvil fil. 

Miss Rose Debs, Chicago, ill. 

Mrs. Marie Grapentine, Union City, N. J. 


’ 


avail ib 


wn 


$500 Menu 









were eacn 


Mrs. Erma Hammen, Scranton, Pa. 
Mrs. David Hunter, New Orleans, La. 
Mrs. L. L. Latimer, Sterling, Ill. 


Miss Vona McCafferty, Locust Gap, Pa. 
Mrs. H. O. Mendenhall, Greenville, Ia. 
Miss Mae Altman Poage, Tampa, Fla. 
Mrs. J. W. Sharp, Young Harris, Ga. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Sims, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Miss M. Sloan, Avalon, Pa. 

Mrs. A. T. Strahorn, Gallup, N. M. 
Mrs. Arnold H. Strutz, Saginaw, Mic 


Miss Myrtle Vinson, Rosiclare, Ill. 


Mrs. A. V. Whitfield, Bakersfield, C 
Mrs. John J. Wilbert, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mrs. Edward J. Zahner, La Porte, Ind. 


M-m-m, Cookies! 


“The heart of the home is the cooky 
jar,” said someone wise in the 
families. So this month the ‘Cooks’ 
Round Table News” brings you a new 
collection of recipes, ““M-m-m Cookies!” 
This leaflet is punched to fit into “My 
Better Homes &§ Gardens Cook Book.” 
Send a 3-cent stamp to 7311 Meredith 
Building, Des Moines, lowa. 
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By Helen Treyz Smith 


—_— SIMON’S pieman would 
have been up a very tall tree if that 
not-so-bright young man had asked 
him for a pie with cheese pastry, or 
one with acrust made of bread crumbs, 
zwieback, or gingersnaps. And if Simon 
had also impishly demanded to havea 
look at a Mincemeat Custard Pie, a 
Sour Cream Honey Pie, a Butter- 
scotch Layer Pie, and a Pineapple 
Sponge Pie—well, we blush for the 
pieman! 

But today it’s another tale. We’re 
in a new generation of pies and pie- 
lovers—and glad of it. Of course, you 
can’t always tell just what you’re eat- 
ing. Those shivery wedges your host- 
ess is serving may be simply a new 
edition of an old original—or they 
just might turn out to be so startling- 
ly and delightfully different that you 
know it took new pie timber to make 
them so. 

Graham crackers, zwieback, bread 
crumbs, wafers, and gingersnaps take 
turns riding on the pie bandwagon at 
our house. The family guesses what it 
is and the winner claims the biggest 
wedge. Or take cheese—you can’t 
imagine the tang that cheese blended 
with just ordinary pie crust gives to 
old-fashioned fruity pies. And there’s 
a whole galaxy of new fillings aching 
to get between crusts. One of the best 
of them, by our rating, is the fluffy 
creation which goes into— 


[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 


3 eggs, separated 

34 cup milk 

34 cup drained 
crushed pineapple 


114 tablespoons flour 
] cup sugar 

15 teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons butter 


Sift the flour, sugar, and salt. Cream 
the butter, then cream in the dry in- 
gredients. Add the beaten egg yolks 
and mix thoroly. Stir in the milk and 
pineapple, then fold in the stiff-beaten 
egg whites. The pineapple should be 
well crushed and in small bits. 


Pour the mixture into a well-chilled, 
unbaked pie crust and bake at 425° 
to 450°, for from 6 to 8 minutes to 
“set”? the crust, then lower the tem- 
perature to 300° to 325° and continue 
baking until the filling is firm and 
“cakey” on top and “custardy” under- 
neath. This recipe makes a large pie. 


Nugget Pie is no ordinary prune 
pie. It’s so rich and satisfying that 
you'll want to serve it in very small 
pieces. Here is the way of it: 


Ls, L, 
yy Kha 
Za 
[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 


1 teaspoon salt 

lo teaspoon nutmeg 

1 cup shredded co- 
conut, chopped 


2 cups cooked, sweet- 
ened prunes 

1 cup heavy cream 

2 eggs, separated 

lg cup granulated 
sugar 
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Pit the prunes and cut into pieces. 
Arrange in the bottom of a pastry- 
lined pie pan. Combine the cream, 
egg yolks, sugar, salt, nutmeg, and 
coconut, mixing well. Pour this over 
the prunes. Bake in a hot oven (425°) 
for 15 minutes. Lower to 325° for 
another 15 minutes. Remove from the 
oven and cover with a meringue made 
by beating 3 tablespoons of sugar 
slowly into the egg whites. Beat until 
stiff. Bake 20 minutes in a moderately 
slow oven (300°). Cool before serving. 


Now a brand new version of a dried 
fruit pie. It’s one of those things the 
bridge club never forgets! 


[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 


114 cups mixed dried | 14 cup sugar 
fruit, pressed down 114 cups water 


























Y teaspoon cinna- 2 tart apples, peeled 


mon and cored 
1 tablespoon quick-  !'¢ teaspoon salt 
cooking tapioca Baked pie crust 


Wash the fruit. Pit the prunes, clip 
the cores from the pears, and put all 
fruit, including the raw apples, thru 
the food chopper, using a medium 
knife. Combine with sugar, cinnamon, 
salt, water, and tapioca; bring to a 
boil and boil for 5 minutes, stirring to 
prevent scorching. Cool. Pour into 
the baked pie crust. Frost with the 
following: 


Frosting 


14 cup American 
cheese, sieved 


1 cup whipping 
cream 

1 tablespoon confec- 
tioners’ sugar 


Beat the cream until stiff, then fold 
in the sugar. Pile over the pie and 
sprinkle with the sieved cheese. 


It’s safe to guess that an ice cream 
pie—or maybe you call it “Baked 
Alaska”—isn’t news to you, but it’s 
one we’re always forgetting about un- 
less we’re reminded every so often. 


? 2 Cr 
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[a rASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 


Chilled, baked pie 


shell 


Chocolate ice cream 
to fill ple shell 


Meringue 


Just before serving, fill a chilled, 
baked pie shell with chocolate ice 
cream, cover with a meringue made of 
8 tablespoons of sugar beaten gradual- 
ly into 2 egg whites. Cover well to the 
edges of the pie, brown slightly un- 
der a brisk broiler burner. 


I used to think of mincemeat pie as 
something you gloated over—and then 
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We blush for the pieman had Simple Simon 
clamored for any such palate piquing wedges 
as now march proudly from modern kitchens 
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regretted later. But here’s the old fa- 
vorite in a new dress which seems to 
make it rest perfectly. 
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[A rASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE 


Minceme at 
3 eggs 
24 cup sugar 


11% cups milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Line a pie pan with pastry. Cover 
the bottom with 44-inch layer of 
mincemeat. Beat the eggs slightly, add 
the sugar, and mix thoroly. Gradually 
add the milk and vanilla, stirring until 
the sugar is dissolved. Gently spoon 
the custard over the mincemeat, tak- 
ing care not to disturb the pieces. 
Bake in a hot oven (400°) just enough 
to set the crust (6 to 8 minutes), then 
reduce the temperature and bake in a 
moderate oven (300° to 325°) about 45 
minutes, or until the custard is firm. 


If you’re a safe and conventional 
person you just won’t be able to see a 
pie with layers. But if you’re an adven- 
turer under the skin, here’s a dainty 
to make your mouth water: 

pO 4? 
\/ 7 
) yt Jan 


[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 


} 


Prepare hot-water pie crust, chill, 
roll out, and cut into three 8- or 9-inch 
rounds. Prick well to keep them from 
puffing, or bake each between two 
tins. Bake in a hot oven (425°) until 
delicately brown. 

Put the pie-crust layers together, 
using a simple butterscotch filling. 
Spread the filling on the top crust lay- 
er also. Cover all over with a meringue 
and brown in a slow oven. Cool to 
room temperature. 


Now another affair for which I’m 
sure Simple Simon would have looked 
in vain. Nectar was the gods’ version 
of honey. They liked theirs with am- 
brosia, but we’ll take ours in 

[ Continued on page SO 
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NUTSHELL 





By Elizabeth Shaffer 


4 NLOG on the fire and nuts in the 


bowl to my mind form the perfect 
home atmosphere for a blustery win- 
ter night! There’s something about 
the mellow crunchiness of nutmeats 
that blends right into the spirit of 
things. Wise thoughts and clever seem 
to happen with no effort at all while 
we sit gently cajoling hearty brown 
kernels out of their shells, with sparks 
popping gaily up the chimney. For my 
part, I’m positive that if I ever really 
discover what the world is all about, 
it’s going to be with a nutcracker in 
my hand! 


Bur maybe yours is a gas log and 
anyway you want to go to the movies. 
Then there’s always dinner, and for 
winter nights, the nuttier it is the bet- 
ter. Just loads of kinds to choose from, 
and they all have a pleasant way of 
giving an air of festivity and fine liv- 
ing to the plainest fare. No more is it 
“from soup to nuts,” for even the soup 
course has taken to nuts. A sprinkling 
of chopped ones over each serving of 
cream soup makes a fine flavor-garnish. 


Better Homes & GarDENs, 


November, 


Or perhaps you hunger for a toma- 
to-juice cocktail for vour dinner’s first 
course. Then stuffed celery sticks 
make the perfect accompaniment. To 
make them, 
cream cheese with enough cream to 


moisten, mix with it 2 tablespoons of 


coarsely chopped salted almonds and 
| teaspoon of minced pimiento. Stuff 
crisp stalks of celery with this mixture 
and cut in inch lengths. 

Nuts may even romp right into the 
vegetable and meat courses and act 
perfectly at home. 
creamed vegetables perks up remark- 
ably if a sprinkling of chopped nuts 
tops it. You'll want a brown-skinned 
nut for this, to give color. 


PROBABLY stuffed baked Irishers 
are an old story at your house—but 
have you ever stuffed baked sweets? 
Try it once and you'll be lost. When 
you’ve halved the baked sweet pota- 
toes, mash the scooped-out center with 
butter, salt, and enough hot milk to 
moisten. Then for 6 medium-size po- 
tatoes, add 14 cup of chopped Califor- 


1935 


smooth a package of 


A bland dish of 
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. if | ever discover what this funny world’s all 
about, it’s going to be with a nutcracker in my hand!" 


nia walnuts. Pile the potato mixture 
into the shells and reheat in the oven 
until piping hot. If you want to go 
Nature one better in sweetness, top 
each filled shell with a marshmallow 
before returning it to the oven. 

In the meat course, I’ve a weakness 
for adding flavor and richness to the 
main dish mixture with the help of 
chopped California walnuts or pecans. 
These are fun ground and blended 
with the chopped meat that’s to form 
the basis for croquettes. Or for that 
matter, very finely ground nuts will 
do big things for rice or potato cro- 
quettes if used instead of bread or 
cracker crumbs for dipping. First roll 
the croquettes in the nuts, then in 
beaten egg, then again in nuts before 
frying. 


Or COURSE, we’re not recommend- 
ing putting all these nutty flavors into 
one meal. They’re just some of the 
oodles of possibilities we can spread 
along thru the year. Many a salad 
needs j just that crisp —— of so- 
lidity that nutmeats give. A different 
variety each time makes a surprising 
difference in an old stand-by. Try using 
coarse pieces of almonds, chestnuts, 
or Brazil nuts in the apple and celery 
salad. The California walnuts will 
taste twice as good when you get 
around the circle to them again. 

My favorite fruit and nut salad is a 
matter of pitted sour cherries canned 
in sirup, and coarsely broken pecans. 
Simply toss the fruit and the nuts 




















together with mayonnaise or boiled dress- 
ing mixed with sour or whipped cream. 
Garnish each with an extra touch of dress- 
ing. 

In the realm of desserts, nuts seem to 
have a sort of Midas touch that turns 
everything they meet into goodness. 
Lately I’ve been adding nuts to my cream 
pie fillings when I want to give them an 
extra fillip. They’re grand! Try California 
walnuts, black walnuts, or pecans in but- 
terscotch, caramel, or chocolate pie. Or 
add Brazil nuts, filberts, or almonds to 
vanilla cream pie. 


Wuen sandwiches are in order—nuts 
will be found peeping out of practically 
any filling at all. That stuffing suggested 
for celery sticks—it’s great in sandwiches. 
Cold chicken and almonds or Brazil nuts, 
both chopped and moistened with mayon- 
naise, comprise a fine filling for white- 
bread sandwiches. On whole-wheat bread, 
California walnuts and raisins put thru 
the food chopper and then moistened with 
a little lemon juice and made spreadable 
with cream is the ticket. 

Looking for pleasant tea accompani- 
ments? Try graham crackers spread with 
butter and honey, then sprinkled with 
chopped blanched almonds. Toast lightly 
under the broiler flame and cool before 
serving. Cinnamon toast becomes some- 
thing pretty extra if you dip small thin 
pieces of toast in melted butter, then roll 
in a mixture of equal parts of sugar and 
chopped California walnuts or pecans. 
Sprinkle evenly with cinnamon and re- 
heat to piping under the broiler flame. 


Are vou one of those eager souls who 
delight over Sunday breakfasts? Then 
don’t forget nut muffins when you plan 
the next menu. [ like the milder flavored 
nuts for white-flour muffins; pecans or 
walnuts for the whole-wheat ones. Flour 
the nuts, of course, before adding them 
to the batter, and don’t have them chop- 
ped too fine. 

We’re so used to thanking nuts for their 
flavor that we sometimes forget what a 
lot of food value is packed into their little 
brown meats. It’s really not fair to con- 
sider nuts a company delicacy. You see, a 
pound of shelled California walnuts or 
Brazil nuts is the calorie equal of about 6 
pounds of round steak, and most nuts are 
of comparable food value. What’s more, 
the protein they contain is of high qual- 
ity, making most nuts suitable candidates 
for an occasional meatless meal. Nuts area 
good source, too, of B, that vitamin upon 
which nutritionists who make a study of 
these intangible food substances so neces- 
sary for keeping the human engine oiled 
are placing increasing importance. 


Oncr a fellow had to live in California, 
or Texas, or New York to enjoy the nuts 
of the region. First-rate transportation has 
today made us a lot more cosmopolitan 
about our nuts. Californians are lucky, 
since both almonds and walnuts feel so at 
home in their state, but Texans have their 
pecans and Middle Westerners their black 
walnuts, while Easterners, I suspect, still 
like hickory nuts in their cake and butter- 
nuts in their molasses taffy just as much 
as their grandfathers did. Of course, we 
can often substitute, but in general, it’s a 
good idea not to use a mild-flavored nut 
where one of sturdy flavor is suggested. 
Of the nuts imported to our country, 
Brazil nuts and filberts are generally quite 
reasonably priced. Even such travelers as 
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Miracle Cookery 
by Wire 


A New Electrical Wizardry 


Comes to the Rescue 


of Kitchen-Tired Women 

















He thought she had spent all afternoon preparing his delicious dinner. 
Actually, she had been shopping the entire day. 


By Frances Weedman 


E women all know what it is to be 
“kitchen tired’’—just sick of bend- 
ing over a hot stove in a stuffy room, with 
not a moment we can really call our own! 
But we don’t have to worry now—for 
Science has at last come to our rescue 
(as it always does) and brought not only 
kitchen freedom, but better tasting, better 
cooked meals as well—by wire! 

It’s a fact. Hotpoint has perfected an 
automatic electric range with a ‘“‘Chef’s 
Brain” that never makes mistakes. You 
can cook a full meal without being near 
the kitchen—or even in the house! The 
controlled “‘electric embers’”’ of the new 
Calrod heating unit concentrate cooking 


if 


a nee 





heat where it belongs—on the cooking 
utensil—instead of diffusing it all over 
the kitchen. 

Women call this Miracle Cookery 
and it is! Until you’ve tasted vegetables 
cooked electrically — rich, colorful and 
steeped in their own healthful juices 
whole meals that have cooked themselves 
—you’ll never appreciate what remark- 
able strides science has made in the art of 
cooking—by wire! 

You really owe it to yourself to ask 
your electric company for a demonstra- 
tion of a new Hotpoint Electric Range. 
You’ll be pleasantly surprised to learn 
how much a Hotpoint will save you 
how little it costs, and how easy it is to 
buy! Investigate soon—won’t you? 


SIX REASONS WHY 


HOTPOINT IS MIRACLE COOKERY 
1. Accurate heat control assures cooking success. 
2. Heat and moisture control in draftless oven. 
3. “Chef's Brain” controls oven while you're away. 
4. Hi-Speed Calrod Coils heat fast — last long. 
5. “Electric Embers” do not heat up the kitchen. 


6. Electric cookery is clean cookery. No soot, 





Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
Dept. G, 5604 W. Taylor Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Send me FREE a copy of the Book that 


leads the way to “Miracle Cookery’ — 
“*A Modern Alice in Wonderland”. 


NAME — 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 
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Only French’s 


ean offer it! 


Yes, only French’s can give you this 
oomnuling value — because only 
French’s contains this exclusive for- 
mula Bird Biscuit, which is a vital 
part of French’s controlled diet. 
French's Bird Seed and Biscuit give 
canaries a// the nourishment they 
need for song and health. And re- 
member—you pay on/y the regular 
price for French's Bird Seed. French’s 
Bird Biscuit (worth 10c when sold 
separately) is the extra value in 
every package! 


French’s Bird Gravel Aids Digestion 


: Chang e to French's 


November, 1935 
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in a Nutshell 


the tropic-grown cashew may be pur- 
chased cheaply enough to be substituted 
freely for other mild-flavored nuts. The 
tiny pinons of our own Southwest, which 
take their names from the squat ever- 
green trees on which they grow, make 
delicious tidbits for company nut cups 
when they’re obtainable. Or they may be 
used in cakes, cookies, or candy. 

The dainty green kernels of the pista- 
chio, that nut which was among the gifts 
the brothers of the Biblical Joseph car- 
ried with them from Canaan, is another 
of the more de luxe nut meats. It always 
lends the veriest gala air to any treat in 
which it appears. Next time you’re mak- 
ing your favorite vanilla custard ice 
cream, try adding, Pires with the vanilla, 
1 teaspoon of almond flavoring, 14 cup 


chop ped pistachio nuts, and a little green 


food coloring. Cool, green, delectable! 
Now here come a few of my pet nut 
specials. 


BANANA WALNUT CAKE 
[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 
1 cup sugar 14 teaspoon salt 
14 cup butter 
3 eggs, separated 
1 cup smooth banana 

pulp 

2 cups flour 


powder 
14 cup coarsely brok- 
en California wal- 
nuts, floured 


Cream the butter and sugar. Add the 
beaten egg yolks, then add the flour (sift- 
ed with the salt and baking powder) alter- 
nately with the mashed banana. Add the 
nuts, and finally fold in the stifly beaten 
egg whites. Bake in an oblong pan in a 
moderate oven (350°) for 35 minutes. For 
the icing, mix powdered brow n sugar with 
thin cream until of the right consistency 
to spread and flavor with 14 teaspoon 
vanilla. 


PEANUT AND TOMATO LUNCHEON 
DISH 

[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 

2 eggs 

14 cup milk 

6 slices bread 

114 cups salted pea- 
nuts, ground fine 


3 cups canned toma- 
toes 

1g teaspoon salt 

1. teaspoon pepper 

3 tablespoons butter 


Beat the eggs slightly and add the milk. 
Dip the bread in the egg-and-milk mix- 
ture, then in the ground peanuts. Arrange 
a layer of the bread in an oiled baking 
dish. Pour half the canned tomatoes (sea- 
soned with the salt and pepper) over the 
bread slices. Dot with half the butter. Ar- 
range the rest of the bread in a second 
layer. Add the rest of tomatoes, dot with 
the remaining butter, and sprinkle with 
the last of the chopped peanuts. Bake in 
a moderate oven (350°) tor 30 minutes. 


BRAZIL NUT COOKIES 
[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 
2 eggs, separated 
4 tablespoons thin 


1 ¢ teaspoon salt 
3 cups finely ground 


cream Brazil nuts (meas- 
2 cups confectioners’ ured after grinding) 
sugar 


Beat the egg yolks and add them to the 
sugar, cream, and salt. Mix in the nuts, 
then fold in the whites of the 2 eggs beaten 





2 teaspoons baking 





‘HAVE A HEART... 





TIMELY HEALTH HINT 


At this time of year it is desirable to give 
your dog a tonic. It may ward off serious 
troubles. Give “SERGEANT’S CONDITION 
Pitts.” Sold by druggists and pet supply 
dealers everywhere. 


Famous Dog Book Free... 
Would you 


Have you a dog at your house? 
like to know how to care for him? How to 
keep him well and strong? Then, accept 
with our compliments a copy of “SERGEANT’S 
Doc Boox.” Written by a veterinarian and 
published by the firm that has been scien- 
tifically investigating dog ailments and their 
treatment since 1879. 48 pages (illustrated ). 
Full of information the dog owner should 
have if he wishes to keep his dog healthy. 
Just send us your name. The book will be 
sent at once. FREE. Postpaid. It may easily 
save your dog’s life. Write for it NOW. 
Our own veterinarian will gladly advise you 
about your dog’s health. Write fully stating 
all symptoms and the age, breed and sex oi 
your dog. There is no charge. 
For Free Book or Advice Address 


POLK —- PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
77 W. Broad St. 
Richmond, Va. 


Sergeant's 
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HOW TO SAVE YOUR 
PLANTS FROM 
eREE(WINTER KILL 


| Sekel GS ai 


















HEN is the proper time to 

cover your garden forWinter 
— before the ground freezes, or 
after? Do you know howto prevent 
Winter thaws from wrenching and 
breaking the roots of your peren- 
nials—a major cause for winter- 
kill? What type of mulch prevents 
plants from smothering? 


The answers to these questions, 
and many others of vital impor- 
tance to the health and vigor of 
your next year’s perennials, are 
free. Simply mail the coupon for a 
copy of this folder. 


Emblem Vaotected 
y/ Péar MOSS 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Advertising & Research Dept. 
155 John Street, New York, N.Y. 


Please send free folder, “How to 








BHGe11-35 Prepare Your Garden for Winter.” 
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until stiff. Line pans or cooky sheet with 
waxed paper and drop the cooky mixture 
onto it by teaspoonfuls. Bake in a moder- 
ate oven (350°) until browned lightly, for 
25 to 30 minutes. Cool somewhat before 
removing from the paper. 


MOCHA BAVARIAN 


[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 


6 tablespoons sugar 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 cup California wal- 
nuts 


11% tablespoons un- 
flavored gelatine 

2 cups strong coffee 

3 tablespoons cocoa 

1 cup heavy cream 


Soak the gelatine for 10 minutes in 4 
cup of the cold coffee. Mix the cocoa and 
sugar and sprinkle over the top of gela- 
tine. Dissolve in the remainder of the cof- 
fee, heated to boiling. Cool and when the 
agg ace starts to thicken, beat until fluf- 
y, then fold in the cream, whipped until 
stiff and flavored with the vanilla. Add 
the nuts, which have been put thru the 
finest knife of the food chopper. Chill un- 
til firm before serving. 


BLACK WALNUT CANDY 
[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 


1 tablespoon vinegar 
1 tablespoon butter 
1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 cup black walnuts 


2 cups sugar 

2 tablespoons corn 
sirup 

1 cup water 


Mix the sugar, water, vinegar, and 
corn sirup in a sauce pan and cook until 
the soft-ball stage is reached (238°). Re- 
move from the fire and add the butter 
and vanilla. Cool, beat slightly, then stir 
in the walnuts cut into coarse pieces. 
Continue beating until your candy is 
thick and creamy and tempting. Then 
pour it into a buttered oblong pan to grow 
firm and mellow. 


PECAN CAKE 
[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 
2 cups finely ground 


pecans (measured 
after grinding) 


6 eggs, separated 

| cup sugar 

14 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon vinegar 


Beat the egg yolks thoroly, then add 
the sugar and salt gradually, beating dur- 
ing the addition. Add the vinegar, then 
the nuts. Last, fold in the stiff-beaten egg 
whites. Bake in a floured tube pan (45 to 
50 minutes) or in cup cake tins (25 min- 
utes). Use a slow oven (300°). This cake 
doesn’t need icing. Now one word of 
warning. Don’t be horrified if your Pecan 
Cake falls shockingly in the pan. It’s truly 
supposed to fall. Let it cool, then serve it 
in rough sections with whipped cream. 








Not One To Many 


Children at the window; 
Children at the door; 
Tiny in her baby cab 
Toddler on the Sots. 


Helpful in the kitchen; 
Happy up the stair. . . 
An overflowing small house 


a child Lo sparc, 


—ETHEL ROA\IG 


And not 


FULLER 
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SHORTER 
A PAINTING 


It WASN'T exactly a strike; you might call 
it the “pet postponement” of a lot of peo- 
ple. Putting off their redecorating—be- 
cause they dreaded the days of muss and 
fuss and torn-up rooms. What was needed 
to break the dam of postponed painting 
was a better way—a new method that 
would cut costs and shorten the hours of 
uncomfortable living. 


Then came the news! One-Day Paint- 
ing with Pittsburgh Paint Products! And 
the dam broke ... and painters got busy 
... and rooms that people were tired of 
were turned in a single day into rooms 
that people were proud of. 

Here, in a nutshell, is One-Day Paint- 
ing: Painters come in the morning. Rooms 
are new, fresh, and livable again that 





night. Walls, ceilings, floors, woodwork. 
All because Pittsburgh developed its 
quick-drying Famous Four—Wallhide, 
Florhide Enamel, Waterspar Enamel, Wat- 
erspar Varnishes. 

Perhaps you're sitting right now in a 
room that would refresh your spirit if you 
repainted its walls. Pick up your tele- 
phone directory and look under “Paints” 
in the classified section for your nearest 
Pittsburgh Paint dealer. He will recom- 
mend a good painter. 


PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Paint Division * PITTSBURGH, PA, 








WALLHIDE: The Vitolized Oil 
paint for walls and ceilings. 
Wallhide, besides being a one- 
day paint, gives a better job at 
no more cost. The Vitolized Oil 
used only in Wallhide gives 
confrolled penetration of oil, 
keeps the paint film alive. 15 
soft petal shades; 12 semi-gloss 
colors. 


FLORHIDE ENAMEL: For use on 


both interior and exterior floors. 


Long wearing, quick drying, 10 
select, modern colors. 


WATERSPAR ENAMEL: T h ec 
magic one-coat, quick-drying 
enamel for furniture and wood- 
work. One coat usually covers 
old painted surfaces solidly. 
Dries to a beautiful china-like 
gloss. Pleasant odor during ap- 
plication and drying. 18 attrac- 
tive colors to harmonize with 
Wallhide. 


Betrer Homes & GarbeENs, 


WATERSPAR VARNISHES: Clear 
and colors. For woodwork and 
floors. Varnishes and stains at 
same time. Dries in 4 hours. 


FOR EXTERIOR PAINTING — 
Patton’s SUN-PROOF PAINT 


The pre-tested paint that with- 
stands extremes of climate. 
Covers 25% more surface per 
gallon, lasts 1 to 3 years longer 
than poor paints. 24 colors. 
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but what of 
THANKSGIVING 
1965? 





N the autumn of your life, how 

joyful will be the Thanksgivings in 
your home? Will you give thanks for 
charity in the home of relatives ? Or, 
at your own table—master still of 
your household—will you derive your 
pleasure from the foresight that has 
made you and your loved ones finan- 
cially secure? 
Ifyouare35 (orthereabouts) today,you 
have not much more time to delay this 
important decision. Now, for only 
$2.50, $5 or $10 a week, you can buy 
protected income—from your chosen 
retirement age on. The plan makes 
ample provision for your family in 
case of your death, plus adequate 
retirement income for you. 


Clip the coupon right now. Let The 
Lincoln National Life explain to you 
how the 5-Star Annuity will make 
your 1965 Thanksgiving a real feast 
of joy and happiness! 


THE LINCOLN 
NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 
Fort Wayne, Indiana—Dept. B 11 


If I put aside___ $2.50,___$5,_ $10 every 
week in the Lincoln 5-Star Annuity Plan—how 
much income will you pay me beginning at 





——Age 50. Age 55.__Age 60___Age 65 ? 
Name — 
Address 
City — " 6 = 


co  , 


Betrer Homes & GARDENS, 





November, 








Varnish 


—the Hair of Berenice 


THE FASCINATION OF THE EVERYDAY 
No. 15 of a Series 


THe living-room floor needs a coat of 


varnish. The job is up to you tomorrow 
and gosh how you dread it—till vou get 
at it—and then, somehow, it’s fun. 

For there’s a curious beauty in varnish. 
Watch it as it comes flowing in an amber 
stream from out the can. It has something 
of the golden loveliness of the amber from 
which the ancients used to make it; it 
hints of amber chips melted and b lended 
with oil for varnishing a picture by some 
old master. It hints of other thin 
Berenice’s hair, for instance. 


BERENICE, so runs the tale, was the 
queen of Ptolemy II, in the third century 
B. C. She sacrificed her lovely golden hair 
in the Temple of Venus to secure her hus- 
band’s safe return from a campaign in 
Syria. But the hair mysteriously disap- 
peared from the temple. And presently 
Conon, an astronomer, who apparently 
knew on which side his bread was but- 
tered, announced that Venus had placed 
it among the stars of the Milky Way. 
There it remains to this day, a misty, 
hazy constellation in the shadow of the 
Great Dipper. Astronomers still call it 
Coma Berenices, Berenice’s Hair. 

And then the ancients, because the 
lacquer they made with amber reminded 
them of the golden beauty of Berenice’s 
hair, called it “‘bernix” or “‘vernix’”’ 
whence the Italian ‘“‘vernice,” and our 
English “‘varnish.” 


Bur we don’t often use costly amber to 
make varnish these days. Modern varnish 
is made from various resins and gums, 


combined with linseed, tung, or some 
other oil—or with turpentine, or with 


spirits. Usually a drier is added. The most 
durable oil varnishes are made with am- 
ber, copal, gum anime, and other gums. 
Less durable varnishes are made from 
various resins with linseed oil and tur- 
pentine. Turpentine, with soft gums like 
damar, resin, or mastic, makes a cheap 
varnish which isn’t durable. 

Tonight go out and look at Berenice’s 
hair. Tomorrow brush it. 


1935 
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of your Painting Costs 









Because the pigments in Cabot’s Collopakes 
are from 100 to 1000 times finer than in ordi- 
nary paints, they have greater hiding power, 
last longer, and leave a smooth, even surface 
which minimizes the labor costs of repainting. 
Resultant savings are up to one-third of total 
painting costs. Mail coupon below. 


Cabot’s Collopakes 
FOR EVERY PAINT USE 


Samuel Cabot, Inc. 
141 Milk Sc. 


Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


Please send me your Little White Book giving full infor- 
mation about Cabot’s Collopakes. 
Name— aon alana . sein 


Le BHG-11 -35 








Put an OVERCOAT, 
ON THAT CHILLY HOUSE. 


Even Insulating the Roof Works Magic 


Why continue to heat all outdoors—meanwhile 
shivering inside? 80% of your heat now escapes 
through walls and roof. 

Cold-proof, fire-proof CAPITOL ROCK 
WOOL Insulation retrieves heat losses; elimi- 
nates drafts; creates uniform temperatures up- 
stairs and down. Permanently changes unusable 
rooms into cosy, comfortable ones. In Summer, 
cuts upstairs temperatures 8° to 15°. 

20% to 35% fuel saving quickly pays for the 
entire job. “Any type house can be insulated 
with CAPITOL ROCK WOOL. Write manu- 
facturer, The Standard Lime & Stone Co., 


Baltimore, Md. for FREE FOLDER. 


CAPITOL 


ROCK WOOL 


INSULATIONS 


{2 Mail coupon today 


The Standard Lime & Stone Co., Baltimore, Md. 
your FREE FOL DE R: “The Story 


Advance in Home Comfort.” 
BH&G-11 


Please send me 
of America’s Greatest 
Name .. 


Ns Asa. siecs- el wade aah ante: Aiea na iS 9.0 0.54 Oe ce 

















The Family Parasite 


| Begins on page 13 | 


thigh. Beside Marcia, with her 140 pounds 
of jelly-fish inertness, her constant com- 
plaints, her chronic hard luck, her neu- 
rotic illnesses, Janet was a sturdy oak. 
She was asking no quarter of life, she dis- 
missed the past and had faith in the future, 
and she was, by all counts, a Personality 
instead of a cipher with the rim knocked 


off, 
Marcia and Janet were contrasting 


types which, in one form or another, are 
to be found in nearly every family circle. 
Marcia is a perfect example of a kind of 
parasitism that, while it operates with 
greatest effect within the family group, 
nevertheless reaches out in all directions 
for. the aid and comfort to which it thinks 
it’s entitled, both spiritually and ma- 
terially. 


SucH an extreme type of parasite isn’t | 


so common as that typified in Marcia, and 
yet almost anybody can remember exam- 
ples almost as bad. I recall Uncle George, 
for instance. No, not mine—somebody 
else’s. Uncle George—a bachelor—is one 
of those persons who is chronically in hard 
luck for reasons over which he can prove 
he has no control; and he chronically ex- 
pects other people to do something about 
it. His relatives hate him because his in- 
ability to fend for himself constitutes a 


constant menace to their own peace and | 


security. Uncle George tells of his troubles 
in a way that somehow makes it obliga- 
tory on the family to bestir themselves 
and help him—if only by listening with 
lavish sympathy to his tale of woe. He ex- 
plains with a sweet, sad smile that he 
doesn’t see much light ahead, that his 
health is shot to pieces, that he has used 
up all his money, that the landlord threat- 
ens to put him out if he doesn’t come 
across, that life is lonely and the years are 
long, and that he’s tempted to End It All. 
He can make his sister wonder uncomfort- 
ably whether, after all, it isn’t up to her 
to take him in, feed him, and let him oc- 
cupy the spare bedroom—and put an end 
to all privacy and comfort in her little 
home. And would he jump at the idea if 
she so much as hinted at it! 

In other words, Uncle George has made 
himself a thoroly superfluous person. His 
relatives secretly hate and fear him. His 
acquaintances give him a wide berth be- 
cause he pulls a long face and somehow 
implies that they ought to be ashamed of 
themselves for being prosperous when he 
isn’t—and that they might at least help 
him out a bit. 





Anpb then there’s the type of parasitism 
in the family in which parents become so 
dependent, psychologically, on their chil- 
dren, that they can’t let them go. There’s 
the mother, for instance, who clings to a 


daughter and doesn’t want her to leave | 


home, or to marry—and promptly be- 
comes ill when anything of the sort is in 
prospect. The case of the boy or the girl 
who has given up marriage or a career be- 
cause of the impossibility of leaving Moth- 
er—or Father—is an old theme, both in 
fiction and in fact. I know an elderly 
widower who becomes violently ill when- 
ever his daughter leaves home, and recov- 
ers promptly when she returns. He hasn’t 
a suspicion that he’s fattening on her. 








| 
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| Save fuel in winter; 
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Metallation' in the Alitic 





all through the house 


his 


new, beight metal insulation costs 


half as much as formee methods 


OR old homes or new homes, here 
r. the efficient and low-cost insula- 
tion for which property owners have 
long been waiting. Reynolds Metalla- 
tion is the trade name of an amazing 
new product which reflects heat just 
as a mirror reflects light. 

Don't wait another day to learn 
all about this low-cost means of pro- 
viding new comforts and better health 
for your family—all the year round. 
Consult your Architect, Builder or Build- 
ing Supply Dealer—or simply send in 
the coupon below. (There is no obli- 
gation of any kind, of course.) 


keep cool in summer 


Reynolds Metallation 
is quick and easy to 
apply; it is fire-safe, 
insect- and vermin-proof 
and moisture-proof. 








IF YOU’RE PLANNING 
TO BUILD 


ask your Architect, Builder or Building 
Supply Dealer to tell you about al! the 
Reynolds materials and products 
which make possible fire-safe, temper 
oture-controlled homes, with sound 
investment values 


(Ordinary insulating materials lose much 
of their power through absorption of 
atmospheric moisture.) 

Finally, because it has little mass 
or bulk, Metallation does not absorb 
and store up summer heat—to be given 
off into the house after nightfall. Con- 
versely, low heat absorption means 
reduced winter fuel bills. 

Remember—Metallation costs, on the 
average, 50% less, completely installed. 
Mail in the coupon today. 

For a plaster base, Reynolds Ecod 
Fabric —Metallated — provides insulat- 
ing advantages for side-walls 
at a cost of only 6, 10ths 
of acent extra, per square 
foot, over the cost of 
plain lath. This means 
efficient side-wall 
insulation for the aver- 
age home at a cost of 


only about $20.00. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 














DESCRIPTIVE, MONEY-SAVING BOOKLETS 





Check here the Reynolds Building and 
Modernization Products which interest you 


Reynolds Metallation © Reynolds Metal Wall 


ii « Coverings 
Efficient insulation at 50% D ° FOS 
ecorot ‘ 
age corotive,washable, mois 
ture-proof. 


2 Reynolds Liquid 

Metallation . 0 
Protective, bright, the mod- 
ern point mirocie. 


Reynolds Ecod Fabric 


The insuloted, reinforced 
Plaster Base. 








B.t1.G,-11-35 


REYNOLDS CORPORATION 
19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


1 am interested in Modernization [7] 





1 am planning to Build . . . (J 
Please send full facts about Reynolds Products checked 
Neme ——______ a 
Street Address —— _ 
City — State ——— 
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Don’t Fool 





A cold is an 
Internal Infection 
ond Requires 
Internal Treatment 


Every Four Minutes Some One 
Dies from Pneumonia, Trace- 
able to the “Common Cold!” 4 


ON’T “kid” yourself about a cold. It’s 
nothing to be taken lightly or treated trivi- 
ally. A cold is an internal infection and unless 
treated promptly and seriously, it may turn into 
something worse. 
According to published reports there is a 
death every four minutes from pneumonia 
traceable to the so-called “common cold.” 


Definite Treatment 


A reliable treatment for colds is afforded 
in Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine. It is no 
mere palliative or surface treatment. It gets at 
a cold in the right way, /rom the inside! 

Working internally, Grove’s Laxative Bromo 
Quinine does four things of vital importance 
in overcoming a cold: First, it opens the bowels. 
Second, it combats the infection in the system. 
Third, it relieves the headache and fever. Fourth, 
it tones the system and helps fortify against 
further attack. 


Be Sure — Be Safe! 


All drug stores sell Grove’s Laxative Bromo 
Quinine in two sizes—35c and 50c. Get a pack- 
age at the first sign of a cold and be secure in 
the knowledge that you have taken a depend- 
able treatment. 

Grove's Laxative Bromo Quinine is the larg- 
est selling cold tablet in the world, a fact that 
attests to its efficacy as wellas harmlessness. Let 
no one tell you he “has something better.” 


GROVE’S LAXATIVE 


BROMO 


QUININE 


Betrer Homes & Garvens, November, 1935 











The Family Parasite 


I have in mind a young woman who has 
recently married. She lives in the same 
neighborhood with her mother, a woman 
of 55, still in her prime. “I don’t know 
what to do about Mother,” she told me. 
“You see, I can’t desert her. She gave up 
everything to raise me and my brothers 
and sisters after my father died. She had 
no interest beyond that. Her whole life 
centered in us. And now that the family 
has grown up and scattered she has noth- 
ing left—no outside relations or interests 
of her own. I was the youngest child. The 
others left home one by one; and that left 
me with the bag to hold. And now that 
I’m married, I’m still holding it. 


(fi 

We GO over to Mother’s apartment 
and have dinner with her every evening. 
We remain with her till about 8 o’clock and 
then come away. That part works pretty 
well, because we both have jobs, and it 
saves me the effort of getting a meal. But 
when Sundays or holidays come along, 
Mother expects us to be with her. She’s 
lonely otherwise. If we go anywhere, we 
have to take her with us. It leaves us no 
privacy, no life of our own. Of course, we'd 
be glad to see a great deal of her. We love 
her dearly. But we shouldn’t have to give 
up everything to her objection, even to 
being on her own resources. 

“1 don’t know what to do about it. She 
gave up everything for her family. How 
can I deny her now what she demands? If 
I did my sense of guilt would make me 
unhappy. Of course she doesn’t realize 
what she’s asking of me. And how can I 
tell her?*And if I did tell her, what then?” 


A\ppARENTLY there’s no way out of 
such a situation as that—short of some- 
thing so close to sheer brutality that any 
person of normal sensibilities shrinks from 
it. Some mistake in the upbringing of that 
woman when she was a child probably ac- 
counts for her present inability to travel 
under her own power and to find resources 
for happiness and independence within 
herself. [t isn’t a question of money. She 
has enough to live on. Doubtless she would 
be shocked beyond words if she knew that 
she was playing the parasite and feeding 
on her daughter’s happiness. Since her 
health is excellent, she probably has at 
least another twenty-five years of life 
ahead of her; and so the situation will go 
on and on and on—unless the son-in-law 
should find it possible to move to some 
other town. But since he’s in a profession, 
and has an established clientele, that’s 
probably impossible for economic reasons. 
So there you are. 


| KNOW a woman who, several years 
ago, adopted a daughter. She had never 
married, and she thought this would be a 
fine thing to do. Everybody agreed that 
it was a fine thing to do. But what has 
happened is that this woman expects to 
be paid; and that hapless young girl is 
bound hand and foot by silken ties of love 
and gratitude and daughterly duty that 
hold her like steel shackles. Her foster 
mother has heart trouble; and, in a gentle 
and charming manner, thinks of nobody 
in the world but herself and her own con- 
dition and desires. The daughter isn’t for- 
bidden to accept invitations or to have 
young friends or to have beaux; but—she 
doesn’t have them. She doesn’t know that, 
like a good many other sons and daughters 








‘YOU'RE O-U-T/ 
PLASTIC WOOD IS 
FILLING UP THIS HOLE 
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Figures in illustration made with Plastic Wood 


Now if you have holes in wood... broken chair 
... loose caster... crack or nick in woodwork, floor, 
plaster or tile...loose drawer pull...do a quick, 
expert job of repairing with this canned 
wood that handles just like soft putty and 
quickly hardens into wood. You can carve 
it, paint it and drive nails and = 

screws into it. Paint, hard- 
ware and department stores 
sell PLASTIC WOOD for 
25c a tube, 35c a can. Try it. 











J BURPEE?S 
Giant Fancy 


{PAN SIES 


All colors. Biggest and most beautiful 
Pansies. Sow seed early indoors or in 
frames for giant flowers in Spring. Regu- 
lar 35c Pkt. for 10c; 1-16 oz. $1.00,Ppd. 
Burpee’s New Seed Catalog Free 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 
Philadelphia 





268 Burpee Bidg., 












THIS 16-PAGE ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET ABOUT 
WESTERN PINES WILL HELP 
YOU TO BUILD OR REMODEL 


WESTERN PINES 


ASK any experienced carpenter which wood 
he prefers for shelving. cornice-work, built- 
ins, balustrades and trim. He’ll likely an- 
swer—‘‘one of the Western soft-pines.’’ Rea- 
sons: they saw smoothly — take nails and 
screws without tendency to split—take paint 
and hold it—are free from pitch—keep their 
lustrous finish. Before you build or remodel, 
get the facts about Ponderosa Pine, Idaho 
White Pine, Sugar Pine. Write today for 
free 16-page booklet which shows how to 
choose pine as builders choose it. Western 
Pine Association, Yeon Bldg., Portland, Ore. 














/ WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION 1 
Yeon Building, Portland, Oregon 

Please send me the free booklet on | 
WESTERN PINES, 
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who dren’t adopted, she’s being exploited. 
If she ever breaks away from this suave 

and polished tyranny it will be by an act 
of open and seemingly ungrateful rebellion 
that will fasten on her a sense of guilt that 
she will feel the rest of her life. So there 
you are again. 


THE chief difficulty in dealing with the 
family parasite, under whatever guise he 
manifests himself, is that he’s usually un- 
aware of his own status. There are doubt- 
less some cases of deliberate, cynical para- 
sitism, but they’re rare as compared with 
the unconscious, unintended parasitism 
that is the result of weakness and of wrong 
psychological conditioning in childhood. 

Such persons need sympathy and un- 
derstanding rather than condemnation. 
They’re mentally ill. For one reason or 
another they’ve been unable to cope with 
reality. It’s very easy for the strongest 
among us to lean at times more heavily on 
others than we should; and so it may well 
become the strongest to say of these de- 
pendent people, ““There but for the Grace 
of God go I.”” Many slip into an attitude 
of dependence by insensible degrees. This 
is especially true of those who are psycho- 
logically dependent. They form by far the 
larger class. 


Tuat there are thousands of spiritual 
dependents who are unable to develop re- 
sources for happiness and mental health 
within themselves, and who must there- 
fore batten on others for spiritual subsist- 
ence, is mainly the fault of a social system 
that does not educate people in the art of 
living. It can’t be helped, except insofar 
as individuals may realize their own per- 
sonal tendency to parasitism and deter- 
mine to pull out of it by developing an 
inner life of their own so that they will not 
be dependent on other people for happi- 
ness. Some would find this beyond their 
strength; others wouldn’t. There’s noth- 
ing like making the effort. It does not 
mean cutting oneself off from other people 
or from all dependence on them; it merely 
means establishing normal relationships 
in which nobody will get an overdose of 
anybody else. 


PRoBABLY the way out for thousands 
would be development of some absorbing 
hobby—gardening, weaving, rug-making, 
and any of a dozen forms of handicraft, 
from carpentry to metal working, bee- 
keeping, playing with a microscope, paint- 
ing, cabinet work, cookery, study of some 
science—one could go on with such a list 
indefinitely. The point is that some ac- 
tivity, preferably one that calls for a use 
of the hands and of the mind simulta- 
neously, would be the way out for thou- 
sands of spiritual dependents, and would 
transform their crippled and superfluous 
personalities into something interesting 
and delightful, simply by taking their 
minds off themselves. And in some of these 
hobbies there is, incidentally, a certain 
amount of money to be made. 

The thing most difficult for parasitic 
persons to realize is that there’s no trait so 
ruinous to personality as parasitism, 
whether it be physical or mental. The 
qualities that are most fundamental to an 
attractive personality are those which in- 
dicate self-sufficiency and a capacity for 
effective action. Another way to put it 
perhaps would be to say that courage is 
the most fundamental of the virtues be- 
cause it makes all the other virtues possi- 
ble. Love, humor, laughter, tolerance, 
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Cousin Carrie’s Xmas Gift...or the Quick Clean-up 
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EXPERIENCES ANNUAL BEWILDERMENT AS 
TO WHAT TO GIVE COUSIN CARRIE FOR XMAS 








AH! AN IDEA! A BISSELL TO MAKE THE 
DAILY CLEAN-UP QUICKER AND FASIER 














TAKES BISSELL HOME --ADMIRES BEAUTY OF 
THIS MODERN, STREAMLINED CARPET SWEEPER 























REFLECTS HOW HANDY FOR QUICK DAILY CLEAN 
UP..SAVES VACUUM CLEANER FOR PERIODIC 
CLEANING... DECIDES TO KEEP BISSELL HERSELF 





~y 





DELIGHTED WITH HI-LO BRUSH CONTROL THAT 
AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTS BRUSH TO RUGS OF 
HIGH OR LOW NAP: THUS CLEANING THOROUGHLY 











$5.00 [s5.50 in West and South] 


Modern women use their vacuum-cleaners just for 
periodic cleaning...they use the new, smartly-styled 
Bissell for the daily, quick clean-up. Only sweeper with 
*“‘Hi-Lo”’ Brush Control—automatically and fully ad- 
justs brush to rugs of high or low nap, gets deep- 
down as wellas surface dirt. Quiet... costs nothing to 
run. At your dealer’s. Bissell’s, Grand Rapids, Mich. 














BISSELL...the world’s finest sweeper | 


| 
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FOR STOVE PIPES, GAS STOVES, BOILERS 


eX tHustiastic home owners call Sapolin 

Stove Pipe Enamel “‘the enamel with a thou- 
sand uses’’—it smoothly covers all kinds of metal 
surfaces such as pipes, stoves, coal scuttles, gar- 
den tools, grates, boilers, fences, etc. 


Use this lustrous 


Pipe Enamel. 





and washable, and will not peel or chip. 

TURN LOSS INTO GLOSS with Sapolin Stove 
Ask your dealer for our helpful 
booklet, or write the Sapolin Company, 229 East 
42nd Street, New York. 








finish—it is heat-resisting Ask your dealer for 
New Home Deco- 
rating Guide— 
FREE—or write 
Sapolin Company, 
229 E. 42nd Street, 
New York. 


SAPOLIN STOVE PIPE ENAMEL 











For Rug and Hand-Knitting 

at bargain prices. Samples 

and Knitting Directions 

FREE. 

BARTLETT YARN MILLS 
Box 5S, Harmony, Maine. 


Largest, most gorgeous. 4 choice 

™ colors, Ruby-Red, Rose, White, 
5 Purple, ipkt. of ea. (value 90c), all 4 for 
w 10c! Send dime today. Garden Guide free 
4AMES VICK, 700 Vick Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Betrer Homes & Garpens, November, 1/935 
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wood paneling 


Beauty 


at wallboard pces 





WOOD GRAINED 


Sheetrock 


THE FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 





wood structure over which the typical 
dwelling is built. 

Wood Grained Sheetrock provides 
beauty. Wood Grained Sheetrock is 
fireproof. Made in three finishes — 
Knotty Pine, Walnut and Douglas Fir. 
Does not warp or buckle. Costs little 
more than ordinary wallboard. 

Economy and availability recom- 
mend wood for building and remodel- 
ing. But protection is needed for lives 
and property against the inflamma- 
bility of wood. Sheetrock provides 
the needed protection —a full three- 
eighths inch of gypsum between the 
wood and the possible flames. 


& 
SEND COUPON 


FOR 
FREE SAMPLE 












Ny 
ht 





UNITED STATES 
GYPSUM COMPANY - 
Dept. C—310 West Adams Street, Chicago 


Please send me a free sample of Wood Grained 
Sheetrock showing color and graining of wood. 

Walnui.......... ie Knotty Pine............ 
Douglas Fic............ 


PIA. cematnnsrcittactinncdinen SEAS: 








The Family Parasite 


kindliness, self-control, generosity—all 
these things are an overflow of strength 
and manifest themselves most effectively 
in strong, self-sufficient people. I’ve known 
many hard-boiled, ug] y-dispositioned, sel- 
fish persons who were somehow attractive 
as personalities simply because they had 
strength, courage, and a capacity for liv- 
ing. One felt that if they took it into their 
heads to be decent to other people they’d 
be able to do it. But the person who is a 
dead weight on the hands of others has no 
capacity to do anything significant, either 
for good or evil. He may be amiable and 
sweet, but as a personality he doesn’t 
count. He hasn’t any spunk. And so he 
steals by craft what other people earn by 
effort. He takes, but he does not give. 


Anp YET, in this matter of accepting 
either material or spiritual aid from others 
there’s a legitimate golden mean which 
blesses him that gives and him that takes. 
To accept assistance is often to confer a 
favor. There’s joy and benefit in helping 
others. ‘““Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 
It’s ancient wisdom. Mutual helpfulness, 
when it doesn’t become an orgy of destruc- 
tive self-sacrifice and of equally destruc- 
tive dependence, is a sound rule of life. 
But it must, so far as possible, be mutual. 
Each must do his best to strike a balance. 
As for people whose horror of making 
demands on others causes them to lean 
over backward in foolish pride, they’re 
alienat'ng themselves from their kind 
quite as effectively as those who permit 
themselves to become a dead weight on 
somebody’s hands till that one wishes 
them really dead. Such pride is as much a 
sign of weakness as parasitism. It’s in 
fact parasitism on oneself. 


Ler him who accepts from others, then, 
take heart of grace. Let him not be bound 
by any foolish, cast-iron code. It’s the 
problem of finding the middle course; and 
it’s the same for no two individuals. The 
important thing is to know that it is a 
problem, and then to set about solving it. 








Garden 
Christmas Gifts 





«“ 

A SPUR for his garden hob- 
by,” says Alfred Hottes, Better 
Homes &§ Gardens’ garden editor, 
“is ideal to give a friend. What 
kind of a spur? Oh, a special trow- 
el, a garden book, a—but wait and 


see!” 
In the December “Along the 
Garden Path” Mr. Hottes will 


suggest garden Christmas gifts. 


Betrer Homes & Garpens, November, 1935 











4 GLORIOUS ’ 
COMFORTER 
DESIGNS... 


a IT MUST HAVE HH 
COSTA PRETTY 










PENNY ! 


New Kind of 


COMFORTER FILLING 


LIGHT AS DOWN .. . 50% WARMER 
THAN ORDINARY COTTON FILLERS 


‘THOUSANDS of women are now making com- 

forters—who would never attempt it before. They 
have found that amazing new Fluft MOUNTAIN 
MIST comforter filling actually turns comforter mak- 
ing into a fascinating pastime. Its exclusive finish 
makes it handle like cloth. Will not come apart from 
handling or use. Is dust free and lint free, light as 
down. New air-cell construction gives warmth of 
ordinary cotton batt—50% heavier. And how its pure 
snowy whiteness does bring out color and design in 
ee coven ies No other filling offers all these 
advantages, so insist on genuine Fluft MOUNTAIN 
MIST. Sold by all dry goods and department stores. 


FREE DESIGNS 
And Tips on Making Comforters 


Yours for the asking—reproductions in full color of 4 
glorious prize-winning comforter designs with full in- 
structions for making and other valua- 
ble tips. WriteTheStearns& FosterCo., 
Dept. R-70, Lockland, Cincinnati, O, 


. U.S. Patent Office 


COMFORTER FILLING 


| sun‘ 


” Ory ~~ 
Jia. 
The bert is yet to be- 
'} TO THOSE ABOUT TO RETIRE—j 


The VALLEY OF THE SUN invites you. 
4 home where Nature’s smiles are fairest. where 
man has supplemented rich soil with an abundance 
of water for irrigation to control soil moisture. An 
ideal warm, dry, sunny climate where one grow= 
the crops and fruits indigenous to both the tem- 
perate and the sub-tropical regions. 


Scenery unsurpassed, paved roads. cul- 
tural entertainment, libraries. churches. social 
organizations. Grapefruit—orange groves—date 
gardens. Every type of home, fine hotels, smart 
shops. excellent schools, all sports. colorful 
desert, Indian life. 


'} THE HOME OF YOUR DREAMS 3 


And you have your choice of a location. 
for near Phoenix. Glendale, Chandler, Mesa. 
Buckeye, Tempe and Wickenburg. you will find 
just the sunniest. greenest, friendliest place in the 


world to LIVE—THE HOME OF YOUR DREAMS. 


mg 


Phoenix 4 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
309-A Calle del Sol 
Please send me attractive free literature and booklets 


Special rates now effective on Rock Island— 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Lines 


Name - 


Address 


fF ARIzOona | 


























Cooks’ Round Table 
of Endorsed Recipes 


[| Begins on page 66 | 


Salmon Roll 


1 No. 144 canredsal- _1 cup corn flakes 
2 ] 


mon | large cucumber, 
1 cup tomatoes sliced 
2 eggs, beaten 1 large green pepper, 
1 teaspoon salt chopped 
lf teaspoon pepper 1 tablespoon lemon 
1 small onion, juice 

chopped 


Remove the bones and any other unde- 
sirable portions from the salmon and 
flake the salmon with a fork. Add the re- 
maining ingredients and mix _ thoroly. 
Form into a roll and place in a greased 
baking dish. Bake in a moderate oven 
(350°) for about 30 minutes. Serve hot 
with: 

Tomato Sauce 


Combine 2 cups mayonnaise with 1 cup 
tomato catsup and mix thoroly. Serve a 
heaping tablespoon of the sauce on each 
slice of the roll_—Miss Elsie Beikman, 
Clifton, Kansas. 


To Flatter Leg o’ Lamb 


“We call this Cornish pudding because 
my grandmother brought it from Corn- 
wall. Grandmother served this pudding 
with leg of lamb, currant jelly, and caper 
sauce.” 


Cornish Pudding 


214 cups general-pur- 1% teaspoon salt 
pose flour 5 tablespoons 

4 teaspoons baking chopped suet 
powder 34 cup cold water 


Sift the flour with the baking powder 
and the salt. Stir in the suet and gradually 
add the water. Mix carefully. Place in a 
roasting pan with fryings or drippings 
from roast beef or lamb, piling it up about 
2 inches thick. Bake in a hot oven (475°) 
for 12 to 15 minutes, or until nicely 


‘browned. Cut into squares and serve hot. 


Serves 6.—Miss Anna Boutelle, Hopkin- 
ton, New Hampshire. 


A One-Pot Meal 


“Our whole family is interested in 
searching old and foreign cookbooks for 
something different. This recipe was 
found in a Syrian cookbook and it’s be- 
come a favorite one-dish meal.” 


Musaka 


1 medium eggplant 1 pound hamburger 
5 medium onions, 1 can (1 cup) tomato 
sliced puree 


Cut the eggplant in slices )¢-inch thick 
without peeling. Flour and fry these in 
3 tablespoons of fat until delicately 
browned. Place alternate layers of the 
eggplant, onion, and hamburger in a 
greased casserole. Salt and pepper each 
layer and pour the tomato purée over all. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350°) for 1 hour. 
Cover the casserole during the first half 
hour of baking. Serve hot from the dish 
in which it was baked. This much Musaka 
serves 6 to 8.—Miss Lois Crayton, Dan- 
ville, Illinois. 
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GAVE THE PIEC ES* 


1, Du Pont Duco Cement makes it stronger than new 
IT HOLDS ANYTHING (except rubber). Articles of glass, china, wood, 


fabrics, metal, marble, are strong as new when mended with this transpar- 
ent, quick-drying cement. Neither hot water nor ice, heat nor cold will 
affect its bulldog grip. Keep a tube in the house — 25c at drug, hardware 
and stationery stores. 


TRANSPARENT + WATERPROOF 
















Vital Changes in 


National Life 

All Over the World Have 

Created New Words ands 
New Facts 





Make Delicious 





Is the ONE Dictionary So 
New That it Meets Present-Day Needs 


The whole wealth of new knowledge that is so necessary a 


Buicker than Hotcakes 
part of your equipment is now available in "e 4 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL : . ptr eo arto 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


600,000 Entries; 122,000 More Than Any Other Dictionary. 
Greatest Amount of Information Ever Put in One Volume. 





edd 2 
1 teaspoon Mapleine~":03¢ 


Magnificent Plates in Color and Half Tone. ond you hove coe 





12,000 Terms Illustrated. 
Thousands of Encyclopedic 


Articles. 

35,000 Geographical Entries. 
13,000 Biographical Entries. 
Synonyms and Antonyms. 
Definitions Absolutely Accurate 
and Easy to Understand. 
Thousands of Etymologies 
Never Before Published. 
Pronunciation Fully and 
Exactly Recorded. 

3,350 Pages. 

New from Cover to Cover. 
Get the Best—At All Book- 
stores. Or Write for Full 
Information Free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CoO. 
597 B'way, Springfield, Mass. 


2 pints Mapleine syrup =: 14 


4 Create golden-rich syrup with Mapleine! Better, 
+ purer — only 7c o pint. Mapleine also transforms 
dainties, sovors meat, souces, At grocers, 3 5c bottle. 
Crescent Mfg.Co.,669-A Deorborn St., Seattle, Wn. 


\ Send for free” Mapleine Dointies, 26 unique recipes 


























ing Features of Whe 


7 Outstanding 
HAMILTON BEACH 


FOOD MIXER Give You P&US VALUE 


One-Hand Operation 
When used off the stand, 
you start and stop the 
motor or change mixing 
speeds with the same 
Bond that holdstheunit. 


The Hamilton Beach food mixer performs more kitchen tasks easier, 
quicker, better. It can be used for preparing every meal—from juicing 
oranges for breakfast to mixing the dessert for dinner. Insist on these 
time-tested Hamilton Beach features —(1) portable mixing unit; (2) one- 
hand operation; (3) one-piece guarded beaters; (4) patented “bowl con- 
trol”; (5) no radio interference; (6) 3-speed motor with 57% more power 
than previous models; (7) practical labor-saving attachments. Your Dealer 
will explain the advantages of the Hamilton Beach. Price with beaters and 
2 bowls $18.75; with juice extractor $21.50 (Western prices slightly higher). 
Attachments may be purchased as desired. Send for 48-page booklet of 
“Tested Recipes” —it’s free. HAMILTON BEACH CO., Racine, Wis. 





Better Homes & Garpens, November, 1/935 
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Menes how to 
SHINING 
FLOORS 


—er 















T Spread a little Glo- 
Coat lightly over the 
floor with the Glo- 
Coat applier or a soft 
cloth. You don’t have 
to bear down or rub 
it in. 














2 Twenty minutes 
later your floor will 
be gleaming with a 
beautiful polish. Glo- 
Coat shines as it dries 
without help from you. 


Brighter Lustre — 
Longer Wear 
Glo-Coat, perfected in 
the famous Johnson 
Wax laboratories, is the 
finest no-rub polish 
made. Tests prove it 
wears longer — gives 
brighter lustre. Makes 
old floors gleam! Leaves 
linoleum, rubber tile 
and wood floors much 
easier to care for. 
Cheap polishes wear 
off quickly, do not give 
the same protection or 
beauty. 
Introductory offer at your 
dealer's. Can of Glo-Coat plus 
long-handled applier at 
4g saving. 




























7 GLO-COAT 


okt ) BY THE MAKERS OF 
NOR , JOHNSON’S WAX 
TUWOR BoLIS 





New Radio Stars1 “Fibber McGee 
and Molly”.. Monday 8 p.m. New 
York Time, NBC Coast to Coast. 

©1935, S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 





Se 


ENOUGH GLO-COAT FOR BATHROOM OR KITCHENETTE 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., Dept.B11,Racine, Wisconsin 

Enclosed is 10 cents. Please send me a trial can of your 
labor saving no-rub floor polish, Glo-Coat. 


ee ae an 
Address in full_ 


Betrrer Homes & GarRDENs, 


Noveméer, 
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A Room 
for an All-Boy 


V&3/ 
a 
A “== 
Q wi t; : 
se ere ee 
% PS a . 


Joun VOORHEES is a boy of 
middle-between age, perhaps like 
your own! And his room—what 
fun! Its decorations are so boy 
like, the clever effort of a pair of 
understanding parents. 

Take John’s toy train, for in- 
stance. Because its tracks would 
have cluttered the bedroom floor, 
did John have to give up his train? 
No! What was done? Ah, that’s 
the story. 

Read about this room for an all- 
boy, coming in the December Ber- 
ter Homes & Gardens. 








Pies Simple Simon 


Never Ate 


| Begins on page 68 | 
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[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 


14 to 34 teaspoon cin 
namon (according 
to your taste) 


Sugar for meringue 


3 eggs, separated 
13 cup honey 

2 tablespoons flour 
1 cup sour cream 


Separate the eggs and beat the yolks. 
Add the honey, which has been blended 
with the flour and cinnamon. Stir in the 
sour cream. Raisins or chopped dates may 
be added if you like them, but they’re not 
really needed. Cook in a double boiler 
until thick. 


Pour the filling into a baked pie shell. 
Beat the egg whites until a stiff froth is 
formed; then add 14 cup of sugar, beating 
until stiff. Spread this fluffy lightness on 
top of the pie and brown quickly in a slow 
oven. 


I’ve done loads of experimenting on 
family, neighbors, and friends and they all 
agree that lemon-gelatine pies make per- 
fect endings to roast-beef meals. Perhaps 
you've made them with pastry crusts. 
Now try this one with a graham-cracker 
setting. 
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Crumb Crust 
[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 


114 cups graham 16 cup sugar 
cracker crumbs 14 cup melted butter 


4 


Mix these well and press the mixture in- 
to the bottom and against the sides of a 
pie pan, using additional butter on the 
sides if the crumbs don’t stick easily. Bake 
7 to 10 minutes in a moderate oven (350° 
to 375°). 


TOSS 





SOMEWHERE OUT 
WN WONDERLAND 
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What's 


NEW: AVIATION * 


Spectacular improvements and conquests in aviation 
are constantly happening. Read about them in Popu- 
lar Mechanics. Besides, every month this big 200-par: 

magazine is crammed full of fascinating pictures and 
accounts of astounding scientific discoveries, new 
achievements in electricity, chemistry, engineering, 
physics, radio. Special de -partme nts for home crafts- 
men and practical shop men—easy to follow plans— 
get real fun out of making things. Don’t miss this 


l ssue—a thrilling 
POPULAR mouth iene cond af the 
MECHANICS 














world’s newest wonders. 
25c at all newsstands. 




















It’s a Gift 


Complete Spring Garden 
Darwin e« Early « Cottage 





Tul ies > Snowdrops 

= oo Crocu hinonodoxa 
20° Postpaid : H ‘acinths. ¢ Scilla 

Actual Value $332 uscari «© Fritiliaria 





Scilla Sib. © Daffodils 
Narcissus ¢ Dutch iris 


Full instructions— PLANT 
NOW. Biggest $2.00 
Fresh-Packed from Holland value. 

Write for FREE ILLUSTRATED BULB CATALOG 


STASSEN Floral Gardens, Box 23, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 
Describes Rest Methods, 
ee. Varieties: Fairfax, 

Copy — Write a, 
HE W. F. ALLEN €0. 


PAY Allen’s 1936 Berry-Book 
Dorsett, Catskill, ete 
205 W. Morket St., Salisbury, Md. 


1% DIFFERENT TYPES, 
70 HOLLAND 















@ more, as Autumn a 


pproaches 
“DON'T BURN YOUR LEAVES” 


Don’t waste the valuable plant food in dry leaves. Mix 
them with ADCO and they turn into rich, genuine ma- 
nure. So do weeds, cuttings and other garden rubbish. 
Send for “Artificial Manure and How to Make It”’, free. 


ADCO, Carlisle, Pa. 
* Ask about the new ADCO WEED-KILLE R” 
















LOVE BIRDS 


3 PAIRS FOR $13. 
1 Pair Each, Green, Yellow, amy Safe ar- 
riv alguaranteed. Finches, Nightingales, won- 
derful Canaries. Write for Illustrated Catalog. 
BIRD HAVEN, R.F.D. 9, Reseda, Calif. 















Mammoth 2%- to 3-in. flowers, all 
colors mixed. 200 seeds, always 25c or 
more—now only a dime, to win new friends. 
Send 10¢ today! Maule's Seed Book free. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 500 Maule Bidg., Phi 

























ALL AMERICA ACCLAIMS 





DOUBLE-ACTION 


WESIX 


ELECTRIC HEATER 
Ce bales. Weal 


LIKE A FURNACE 
 Kreal 


LIKE A FIREPLACE 








e Gives DOUBLE 
the amount of heating 
comfort for your money 


ECONOMICAL—yes indeed! Because the WESIX, 
being really two-heaters-in-one, produces the de- 
sired effective room temperature quicker. .. . The 
WESIX CIRCULATES heat like a furnace—that is 
why it uniformly heats an entire bathroom or any 
other small room. .. . The WESIX RADIATES heat 
like a fireplace—that is why it is so cozy, cheerful 
and satisfying on chilly, wintry days. 


This DOUBLE-ACTION principle is an exclusive 
feature designed and patented by W. Wesley Hicks 
(Wes-ix)—the world’s foremost electrical heating 
engineer and inventor. It is the same principle as 
employed in the larger WESIX automatic electric 
heaters that have successfully heated thousands of 
homes and big buildings for the past 16 years. 

This practical proven heater has NO MOVING PARTS— 
no fan or motor—nothing to get out of order—no 
reflector! It weighs less than an ordinary electric iron— 
is sturdily built of rust. proof, non-corrosive aluminum 
—has a beautiful silvery finish, contrasted by ebony-like 
handle and legs. 

The WESIX is the safest kind of heat—is fully approved 
by the Underwriter’s Laboratories and operates on any 
current from any 110-volt convenience outlet. And NOW 
—it is guaranteed against burnout for five years! 
BUY IT AT LEADING ELECTRICAL, HARDWARE, FURNI- 
TURE AND DEPARTMENT STORES . . . EVERYWHERE 


GUARANTEED 


YEARS 
AGAINST BURNOUT 


SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN CANADA 


SS RN 
WESIX ELECTRIC HEATER CO. 
390 FIRST STREET * SAN FRANCISCO 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF MAJOR ELECTRIC HEATERS 











Filling 


12 marshmallows, cut 4 
fine 34 
lcupwhippingcream % 
1 tablespoon unfla- 
vored gelatine 


cup cold water 
cup water 

cup sugar 

cup lemon juice 


x 


Soak the cut-up marshmallows in the 
whipping cream for 30 minutes. Soak the 
gelatine in the cold water for 5 minutes. 
Mix the sugar and 34 cup of water and 
bring to a boil. Add this to the gelatine 
and water, then add the lemon juice. Let 
cool until it begins to thicken. Then fold 
in the whipping cream and marshmallows, 
which have been beaten stiff. Pour into 
the crumb-crust pie shell. Chill, and deco- 
rate with additional whipped cream. 


Recently, being all fed up on bread 
puddings and brown betties and such mild 
dessert gestures, I started playing with 
bread crumbs and a pie tin. Just see what 
I stirred up! 


P 2? 
[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 
Bread Crumb Crust 
V4 cup softened but- 


ter 
2 tablespoons sugar 


1 cup fine dry bread 
crumbs 


Dry six slices of bread slowly inside or 
on top of the oven. Place them in a heavy 
bag and roll, or run them thru the food 
chopper. Sift and measure. Mix the crumbs 
with the butter and sugar and pat firmly 
against the sides and bottom of a well- 
buttered pie pan. 


Filling 


1 tablespoon flour 
lg teaspoon salt 


34 cup sugar 
2 cups milk 


2 eggs 





Caramelize 4 cup of the sugar by stir- | 
ring it in a saucepan over moderate heat | 


until it’s melted and light brown. Grad- 
ually pour this sirup into the milk, and 
heat until the caramel dissolves. Beat 
eggs, add remaining sugar, flour, and salt, 
and stir this into first mixture. Cook until 
thick. Pour filling into crumb crust and 


bake 20 minutes at 375°. 








New Ways to 
Decorate for 


Christmas 








vueue 


New and different ways to use 
evergreens at Christmastime— 
not the same old wreath at the 
door nor an empty window-box, 
but what? In December, Better 
Homes &§ Gardens will present an 
especial group of photographs of 
Christmas decorations. Each is a 
happy combination of ingenuity 
and good sense, with a weather 
eye to what can and cannot be 
easily procured and accomplished, 
using growing or cut Christmas 
greens. 


Betrer Homes & Garpens, 
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WHEN YOU TALK 
TURKEY... THINK 
OF THIS DESSERT 























wt 
Here is a wonderful new way to 
conclude a Thanksgiving Din- 
ner. Andafter you have made this 
delicious pie there will still be 
three envelopes of gelatine left 
in the Knox package and each of 
these will make a dessert or salad 
serving six people generously. 

Knox Sparkling Gelatine is 
plain gelatine — not sweetened, 
flavored or colored. It makes 
hundreds of different dishes — 
easily and economically. Be sure 
to send for Mrs. Knox’s valuable 
socipe book. Mail the coupon 


wor 





PUMPKIN CHIFFON PIE 


(One 9 inch pie—uses only 1/4 package) 
1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
1/, cup cold water 1/, teaspoonful ginger 
1/, teaspoonful cinnamon 1 cup sugar 
11/4, cups canned pumpkin 1/, cup milk 
1/, teaspoonful nutmeg 
1/, teaspoonful salt 
To slightly beaten egg yolks add one-half cup 
sugar, pumpkin, milk, salt and spices. Cook 
until thick in double boiler. Pour cold water 
in bowl and sprinkle gelatine on top of water. 
Add to hot pumpkin mixture, mix thoroughly 
and cool. When it begins to thicken, add 
remaining sugar and fold in stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Pour into previously baked pie shell. 
Chill in refrigerator or cold place. Pie may be 
garnished with whipped cream just before 


3 eggs 


‘serving. This is delicious served in a ginger- 


snap crust made as follows: 


GINGERSNAP PIE CRUST 
114, cups gingersnap crumbs 
1/4, cup powdered sugar 1/, cup butter, scant 
Crush gingersnaps and mix with butter and sugar. 
Pat mixture firmly into pie pan. Place pie pan in 
refrigerator or cold place. Allow to stand for several 
hours, then fill with the above pie filling and chill. 


KNOX .. «. 


wal GELATINE 


—opoor cece, 








H KNOX GELATINE, x ° 
' 1311 Knox Ave., Johnstown,N.Y. “= ' 

, 
: Please send me FREE Mrs. Knox’s 8 
H “Desserts, Salads, Candies and : 
« Frozen Dishes’’ and her other famous book, ¢# 
' ‘Food Economy’”’. : 
' ' 
a ws : 
' ' 
a ee 8 
: : 
H City State ’ 
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So You're Going to Build a New 


New Materials and New Construction Methods, No. 3 of a Series 


i IMPORTANT, whether you’re 
building a new home or not, for you 
to know what the “‘latest things’ in 
home construction are—materials, 
equipment, techniques. You may not 
approve of them all (not all change 1S 
progress!), but you will have done 
what you owe yourself as a home- 
owner: you'll have given careful con- 
sideration to everything that makes 
up your home. 

In choosing the aspect of the build- 
ing-materials industry which charac- 
terizes the whole trend of today, you 
can’t escape the fact that just as in 
other commodity fields, products are 
being ‘‘packaged.”’ The general idea is 
to avoid, so far as possible, the hap- 
hazard old-fashioned way of building 
everything right on the job, where so 
much depends on the skill of the lab- 


Hollow tubing filled 


with nailing concrete 


Insulation Weal 
Waterproofing ————»> 
Exterior Finish 
Hollow Tubing 





orer, thoroness of supervision, weath- 
er, and similar unpredictable elements. 
Windows, doors, structural members, 
flooring, gutters, and trim are now be- 
ing shipped to the job as finished 
units, ready to be installed, after hav- 
ing been manufactured by highly spe- 
cialized workers using ultra-efficient 
machines under uniform factory con- 
ditions. The local builder’s duty is 
rapidly becoming less that of “builder” 
and more that of ‘“‘putter-together.” 
As such, of course, the local builder is 
as vital a part of the scheme as ever, 
since the final result can be only what 
he makes it. 

These factory-prepared “‘packages” 
have received a great deal of criticism 
on the grounds that they tend to 
“hamper the creativeness of the archi- 
tect and designer” by encouraging use 












Aluminum Cover Plate 


Exterior Wall Finish (Sid- 
ing, Shingles, Masonry) 


Waterproofing 


Insulation 


Wall Panel With 
Insulating Filler 
Studs (Light Steel 
Channels in Pairs) 





Plasterboard (interior) 


Corner Piece 





of stock parts. The range of products 
is so great, however, and they can be 
combined in so many different ways, 
that far from hampering the creative 
spirit, the designer is liberated from 
small problems. 

Let’s glance at some of the new 
building products which science and 
industry ee made available for use 
in your home. It would obviously be 
impossible, in the short space of this 
article, to describe them all, and unfair 
to dwell on some to the exclusion of 
other worthy ones. At most, I can only 
bring them to your attention and hope 
that you’ll look further into those that 
seem worth while for your home. 


Structure 


REMEMBER the biggest thrill of 
your childhood? Ten to one it was on 
the day you became the proud posses- 
sor of what we used to call an “‘erector” 


Roofing 


Insulation 





Light Steel Rafters 






























1. New shapes in steel and new type insulation panels are now 
combined in exterior wall construction. Illustration 1 shows one 
method. It employs hollow-steel tube framing, with light asbestos and 
fiber panels between. The joints are covered with an aluminum strip 








2. Another new system (Illustration 2) uses hollow-steel tubing filled 
with nailing concrete for framing with plasterboard or insulated lath 
inside and waterproof insulation or wood sheathing outside. This 
method allows any exterior finish—siding, stucco, brick, or stone 








Tie Channel 
Second-Floor Joists 
First-Floor Joists 


Foundation 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ROBERT CARK 
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Home! 


By Eugene Raskin 


DEPAKTMENT OF ARCHITECTUKE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


set! How engrossed you were, that 
first day, building bridges, derricks, 
carriages, towers, all with those mar- 
velous bits of metal and a few small 
nuts and bolts. 


ENGINEERS and fabricators have 
been trying for years to develop a 
structural member with the versatil- 
ity of that toy. In the old days each 
timber, girder, beam, and column was 
figured, designed, and made for the 
particular place it was to occupy and 
the particular load it was to carry. 
Later, in response to the demands of 
big building, steel and lumber were 
made available in standard sizes and 
shapes, from which the architect or 
builder could select those he needed. 

Now the home-builder, too, may 
take advantage of the economy and 
efficiency of packaged structural mem- 
bers. There are on the market many 
kinds of light steel studs, joists, beams, 
and rafters in a great variety of sizes 


Hinged Connection to 
Allow Any Roof Slope 


Framing for Window 


Pivoted Window 














and shapes to meet almost any struc- 
tural condition. Some are in the shape 
of channels; others are angles and I’s, 
and some are hollow-steel shapes filled 
with a fireproof cement and fiber ma- 
terial which will hold nails driven into 
it; each is designed to fulfill a specific 
purpose. They offer what is today the 
utmost in design flexibility and ease 
of installation, and are adaptable to 
most types of wall-covering or insula- 
tion. 


LUMBER techniques, not to be out- 
done, have also advanced. Here again, 
packaged items tend to relieve the 
burden of the semi-skilled local car- 
penter. Your home will be built more 
quickly, more economically, and cer- 
tainly more predictably if you take 
advantage of factory-made structural 
members. 

“Piping’”—a name that might be 
given to a framing scheme whereby 
metal tubes are fastened together to 
form a skeleton structure much in the 
manner of a bird cage, and covered 
with wire mesh on which light concrete 
is applied—is just one of the many 
new methods that are being given the 
serious attention of the entire build- 
ing industry. The ideal of the “‘erector” 
set is coming ever closer to realization! 


Walls 


IN CONJUNCTION with the light 
steel structural members which are 
gaining rapidly in favor, there have 
been developed numerous wall panels 
designed to combine the functions of 
the familiar sheathing, building paper, 
and exterior wall finish (siding, shin- 
gles, masonry veneer, stucco). These 
panels come in fairly large sizes for 
economy and speed of installation. 
One type, for example, contains an 
insulating material, asbestos and ce 
ment finish in a thin, laminated slab 
—a sort of three in one affair. 

Just now architects and builders 
are much intrigued with the possibili- 
ties of glass brick as a wall material; 
glass, which already has a thousand 
uses, has: found one more. The bricks 
are available either in solid or hollow 
form—the hollow containing a 60 to 
70 percent vacuum, and having, there- 
fore, considerable insulating value. A 
glass-brick wall, while translucent, 
maintains privacy by not being clear 
enough to permit vision. The decora- 
tive possibilities are interesting, too. 

The phenol resinoids, or plastics, as 
they are generally known, have been 
familiar to us | Continued on next pave 


3. Modern roof decks are built of factory-made slabs, laid on light 
steel joists; this construction is easily insulated and waterproofed 













4. For the interior, light steel joists for 
the floors and studs for the partitions 
are made with nailing fillers to receive 
the finished floor and wall surfacing 





Glass Brick 


Wood Veneer Hung as Wallpaper 


Synthetic Tile 
Wooden Sleeper (For Nailing) 


Factory-Made Floor Slab 
Steel Joists 






Parapet 
Built-Up Roofing 
Insulation 


Pitch or Asphalt 
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Factory-Made Roofing Slabs 


Light Steel Structural Members 
Wallboards 


Metal Studs 


Interior Partition 
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“T°M NO GLUTTON. 

The trouble is 
that 20% of the heat I make is going 
right outdoors. None of those doors and 
windows upstairs are weatherstripped. 
The cracks around them make the 
house leak like a sieve. No wonder the 
boss kicks about his fuel bill—he’s pay- 
ing for heat he can’t use. Now if he had 
a factory-trained representative put 
Chamberlin Weatherstrip on all doors 
and windows, he’d save the installation 
costs on fuel before he knew it. What’s 
more, he wouldn’t have to shovel so 
much coal.” 


There’s a 3-foot hole in 
the side of your house 


The open cracks around 
the doors and windows of 
the average small house are 
equivalent to a gaping 
three-foot hole in the wall. 





For more information about Chamberlin 
Weatherstrip write direct to us. 


|. 


CHAMBERLIN } 
WEATHER STRIPS ' 


“SINCE 1893-THE STANDARD” 
BH-11 * 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., Inc., } 
1254 La Brosse St. Detroit, Michigan 


Please send me booklet about 
Chamberlin Weatherstrip. This does 
not obligate me in any way. 









i 
‘ 
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Name 





Address. 
325 Fa A le 
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So You’re Going 
to Build a New Home! 


for some time as the material of which 
telephones, fountain pens, knobs, dials, 
and handles are made. Store fronts and 
gas stations, cafeterias and beauty par- 
lors, too, are no strangers to the plastics. 
And now they are finding amusing appli- 
cations in home-building, where their 
smooth, glossy surfaces and great color 
and pattern variety make them welcome. 


Improvements in synthetic stone tech- | 


niques have brought us a range of masonry 
textures, colors, sizes, and shapes far be- 
yond anything we’ve ever had; and there 
are some new uses for metal as a wall-cov- 
ering that may appeal to you if you’re one 
of those people who believes that this is 
the age of metal. 


Windows and Doors 


Unrit comparatively recently windows 
and doors were made rather expensively 
at the mills from full-size drawings or 
built laboriously (and not always accu- 
rately!) on the site. Such stock windows 
and doors as were on the market were too 
limited in variety to suit any but the 
smallest and cheapest of homes, or where 
insistence on having everything “just so” 
was lacking. 

Now, however, stock doors and win- 
dows are available in so great a range, and 
of such fine quality, that they may be used 
on the best of jobs. They’re delivered, 
most of them, as complete units ready to 
be put in place. 

An innovation to be found on several 
of the new windows is a pivot device which 
permits cleaning the glazing without forc- 
ing the cleaner to lean out. It’s adaptable 
to both casement and double-hung win- 
dows. There are also some new kinds of 
glass—glass which allows passage of ultra- 
violet rays, another kind which resists 
infra-red, and still another variety (tho it 
isn’t really glass, but a substitute) which 
comes in rolls, is flexible, and may be ap- 
plied over the framework of a porch, 
conservatory, or garden pavilion. 


Flooring 


ln FLOORING, too, the tendency to- 
ward packaging is clearly visible. There 
are on the market numerous pre-finished 
flooring materials; that is, flooring which 
comes from the factory ready to be laid, 
with a minimum of work on the part of 
the builders. They include wood in an as- 
sortment of patterns, assembled tile, the 
new rubber tiles, several synthetic sub- 
stances (one has a paraffin base!), and 
linoleum, which has been promoted from 
its humble kitchen and pantry duties to 
become, thru the clever use of color and 
pattern, one of our most versatile groups 
of flooring and wall-covering materials. 

The hazard to be overcome in specify- 
ing pre-finished floors is, of course, that 
the finishes may be marred in handling or 
in fitting; and you'll do well to make sure 
that the utmost of care is used. 


Wall Finish 


Goop veneers are coming back into 
popular favor by providing many fine 
paneling effects that were formerly im- 
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FREE 











TUMS MADE 
ME A NEW 











OLD MOTHER HUBBARD 


HAS FILLED HER BARE CUPBOARD 

WITH ONIONS AND STEAKS AND CHEESES; 
HER STOMACH FEELS GRAND 

SINCE SHE KEEPS TUMS ON HAND... 
SHE EATS WHAT SHE DARN WELL PLEASES! 


NO ALKALIES FOR 
ACID INDIGESTION! 


MILLIONS have found they do not need to 
drench their stomachs with strong, caustic 
alkalies. Physicians have said this habit often 
brings further acid indigestion. So much more 
safe and sensible to simply carry a roll of 
Tums in your pocket. Munch 3 or 4 after meals 
—or whenever troubled by heartburn, gas, 
sour stomach. Try them when you feel the 
effects of last night’s party, or when you smoke 
too much. Tums contain a wonderful antacid 
which neutralizes acid in the stomach, but 
never over-alkalizes stomach or blood. Pleasant 
to eat as candy. Only 10c at any drug store. 


TUMS:; 


TUMS ARE 
ANTACID .. 
NOTA LAXATIVE 











HANDY TO CARRY 








Beautiful 6 color 1935-36 Calendar-Thermometer 
@ with the purchase of a 10c roll of Tums or 25c box of 
@ WR (the all-vegetable laxative). At your druggiet’s. 








COMBINATION 


Saves time and trouble in ironing. Pays for itself. 
At your dealers or write 


FRANKLIN STEEL WORKS, JOLIET, ILL. 


AIR CONDITION 242 


for Fall and Winter for $10 to $20 
This method is approved by Boards of Health. As ef- 
fective during heating season as installations costing 
hundreds of dollars. 
SAVO AIR MOISTENERS 

Keep air moist; more healthful. An amazing complexion 
aid, because it avoids drying out of skin surfaces. Quickly 
saves cost in heating bills. Used in thousands of homes and 
offices with radiators or hot air registers. No upkeep ex- 
pense. Guaranteed. Write for FREE catalog. 

SAVO MFG. CO., Dept. N, 1400 Mdse. Mart, Chicago 
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Get Factory PRICES Before 

YOU BUY LAWN FENCE 

My New Catalog shows big selection of 

Hi styles and prices that will save you alot 

of money. — Direct from Factory. My 

pen Stel Fencin lasts longest. 

Brevicat tim BROWN Frente 
BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO ‘ 
s Cleveland. Ohio 


| TT nantes 


omet Rice 
Cooks light, white and flaky 


COMET RICE CO., NEW YORK 
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Best Poultry Paper ISSUES 


Helpsincrease Poultry Profits.Send coin orstamps. 
50 cents for 3 years or 10 cents for 6 months 
trial. Agents wanted. American Poultry Journaj 
542 So. Clark Street Chicago, Ilinois 









TOMATO— large, smooth, heavy; £ 


ripens evenly; no cracks. Deep flesh. 


Age Se 9 Sp 
n Nwiauie § Success Feet! 


red, luscious! 1 5e-pkt. seeds free,and 
Maule’s Seed Book : send 3c for postage. 





Wm. Henry Maule, 501 Maule Bidg 























SAFE-CLEAN 


Automatic Heat 
with. a 
GREAT SAVING IN FUEL 





OW you can have the comforts of 

AUTOMATIC HEATING with the 
economy of bituminous coal. Coal al- 
ways was far less expensive than oil or 
gas. Now with a WHITING STOKER to 
fire your furnace you can use even lower- 
priced coal. Many Whiting owners 
claim they save $2 to $3 a ton. There’s 
less waste, too. You fill the Whiting 
with coal each day or so—set the up- 
stairs control for the temperature you 
wish—and you can safely forget the 
furnace. The dependable Whiting will 
do the rest. Let this machine fire your 
furnace while it pays for itself. You 
can have up to 3 years to pay—if you 
wish. Use the Whiting’s savings to 
meet those payments. Have automatic 
heating and save time, labor and 
money. Mail the coupon below for 
complete information. Whiting Cor- 
poration, Harvey (Chicago Suburb), Ill. 


“RESULTS FAR SURPASS 
MY EXPECTATIONS” 


Says W. W. Risser, Des Moines, Iowa: 

“It ts a gratifying feeling to have such even 
temperature for a cost at least half that of 
either of the past two winters.” 


WHITING STOKER 


FOR 
AUTOMATIC 


COAL HEATINC 


WW 


MAIL COUPON NOW 
FOR THE FACTS 








WHITING CORP. 
15614 South Halsted St., Harvey, Ill. 

Please send me complete information re- 
garding the WHITING STOKER 








practicable. For instance, the new veneers 
permit bending around a corner readily 
without splitting the grain—a job which 
used to require the services of a highly 
skilled wood-worker. Some new textures, 
too, have become possible thru improved 
manufacturing technique. Knotty pine 
with the knots intact!—to mention one of 
many. 

Among the familiar plasters, paints, and 
papers may be found an infinity of new 
ideas that shouldn’t be overlooked by any- 
one planning to build or remodel. There 
are paints which absorb light, paints 
which reflect light; washable wallpapers 
in endless new designs dealing with (seem- 
ingly!) everything in creation; plasters 
with new, delightful textures and colors. 

And wallboards!—everything from ma- 
hogany to marble finish, including the 
basic wood fiber, and offering properties 
ranging from insulation to acoustic cor- 
rection, 

Interior wall finishes also include such 
unusual effects as those provided by alumi- 
num, or glass tile, or the plastics men- 
tioned. If you’ve a flair for something 
different you may be interested in these, 
but be sure that your choice is made on 





the grounds of beauty and utility rather | 


than novelty, which is an item that can 
hardly be expected to last very long! 


Sanitation 


THE most vital part of your house, from 
the hygienic point of view, is unquestion 
ably the plumbing system. From one end 
to the other—that is, 
water supply, up thru the pipes to the 
bathrooms and other points of use, back 
thru the drains, traps, soil stacks, and out 
to the disposal device—every inch must 
be protected. The health of your famils 
is at stake; and even the slightest risk 
would be far too great. 

All the elements just enumerated have 
undergone marked improvement in recent 



































This closet door saves space. From top to 
bottom it has: convenient pockets, paper and 
pencil for laundry lists, a drop shelf which 
rests on the laundry hamper (below) or hooks 
in place for door to close. Note painted motif 
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from the source of | 





New comfort 
and convenience 
possible with 


HEAT- DIRECTOR 


The Superfex Heat- iain 
Director gives clean, e 

| steady heat, easily increased or de- 
creased by a turn of the control dial. 
There are no ashes, no extremes of 
temperature. Heat-Director’s exclu- 
sive, patented shutters may be opened 
| on one, two or three sides, to direct 
radiant heat at any angle. With 
shutters closed, Heat-Director is a 
circulating heater. 


Diagram shows 
burner, patented 


shutters and re- 


The vaporizing burner burns No. 1 
fuel oil, distillate or kerosene. The 
removable fuel tank holds enough 
for as many as forty-two hours. 


Heat-Director is installed like a stove 
and connected to a flue. There are 
three sizes, finished in porcelain 
enamel in burled walnut design; 
also several radiating models. 





For one-room chilly spots, see 
the smart modern designs in port- 
able Perfection Room Heaters 


YE Stnd FOR 
NEW BOOKLET 


SUPERFEX 


Okt Bi , HEATE F RS 


PRODUCT OF PERFECTION STOVE CO. 
PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7651-C Platt Ave. * Cleveland, Ohio 
{J Please send free booklet about the new Superfex 
Heat - Director. 
0 Also folder showing Modern Perfection Room Heater 


Brecies | 
H 
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St. of R. F.0D. 
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So You’re Going 
to Build a New Home! 


years, so that such long-dreaded health 
hazards as “‘back-siphonage” (the waste 
of one fixture reappearing at another) are 
now things of the past. Copper pipe and 
fittings and innovations like flexible cop- 
per tubing (particularly useful in modern- 
izing work, where the problem of existing 
structure arises) have proved their value. 

As far as packaging is concerned, there 
are unit bathrooms, complete with tub, 
basin, water closet, shower, curtain rod, 
medicine chest, and wall panels, that can 
be shipped to your home and assembled in 
an amazingly short time. 


Kitchen 


THE various units of kitchen equipment 
are now being manufactured in standard 
dimensions, so that range, sink, and work 
top are of the same height, while many of 
them are jacketed right down to the floor 
to facilitate cleaning. Walls of glass, tile, 
linoleum, or metal combine graciously; 
with the brightness and simplicity of the 
equipment to create kitchens that are liv- 
able as well as usable. Improved dish- 
washers, refrigerators, temperature and 
timing devices for the range, and number- 
less electrical gadgets, from toasters to 
irons, are serving to make housework less 
of a chore every day. 

For the very small house there is a 
range which also heats the home and pro- 
vides domestic hot water as well. For 
homes where not much homekeeping is 
done, there are unit kitchenettes not 
much larger than a closet, which include 
range, refrigerator, sink, cupboard and 
storage space for china, utensils, and 
e@ When your friends comment on the Christ- | supplies. 


a 
4 re mas remembrance you send, of course you We COULD continue this survey indef- 
want them to be pleased. nitely, were we to go into the wonderful 








“ f new developments in electrical equipment, 
And you know in advance that a gift sub- | say; or such things as air conditioning, 


scription to Better Homes & Gardens is sure built-in furniture, new fabrics, movable 
partitions, and so on and on. But that 


* 
ta in of a hearty welcome from every family in- | would be practicable only by crowding 
terested in having an attractive home. out everything else in this issue! ; 

Suffice it to say, then, that never before 

have you, as an actual or prospective 

home-owner, had so wide a selection of the 
latest creations of science and industry. 
Never before could your building dollar 
buy so much; and never before has the 
designer had such a wealth and variety of 


minder of your friendship and thoughtfulness, | materials with which to work. 





\ subscription to Better Homes & Gardens is 


more than a pleasant way to say “Merry 


qd h 0 ut YO 1 Christmas.” Month after month, each issue 


is a new source of inspiration, a constant re- 











SEND FOR GIFT-ANNOUNCEMENT CARDS — THEY ARE FURNISHED WITHOUT COST 


@ Without cost to you, we furnish 
these attractive colored greeting 
cards with envelopes to match 
which you mail to each person on 
your gift subscription list. Right 


now is a good time to send for six 





or ten—or as many as you think 





you can use. They will be sent to 











you promptly, without cost or ob- 


mY ty A ons un UIQ Gale ain 
Good Bad 


Prune a young fruit tree so that the branches 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS, DES MOINES, IOWA are evenly distributed around the trunk 
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ligation. Simply address: 

















Their Heads 
High 

Proud of you, proud 
of the place in life you’ve 
made for them—that’s 
the picture of your fam- 
ily today. Promise them 
they can keep their heads 
high. There’s a life 
insurance way to make 
their security perma- 


nent. Let us tell you 


about it. 














LMC: 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


You may send your booklet telling about the 
life insurance way of keeping my family secure. 




















Burpee’s 
Ci rehahi 








1 Packet Each of 4 Best Colors 
Brilliant Scarlet, Yellow, Lavender and Rose 
Full size packet of each (value 40c) sent postpaid for only 
lve. This is a remarkable ‘‘get - acquainted’ offer giving 
you a special opportunity to learn that BURPEE’S SEEDS 

ARE THE BEST THAT GROW. Send 10c. today. 
Burpee's Garden Book FREE : 
World’s greatest garden guide describing all best flowers 
and vegetables. Hundreds of illustrations. A wealth of 
garden information. Burpee’s Guaranteed Seeds. Low 
prices. This valuable book is FREE. Write for it today. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 267 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 


IBURPEE'S SEEDS GROW | 
APPLE TREES. 





AND uP 

Blood Red and Yellow Delicious. Cherries, plums, pears, 

Berries, nuts, grapes, 3c. Ornamentals, etc. Catalog Free 
Bo 


TENN. NURSERY CO. x 30, CLEVELAND, TENN. 











Which Garden Books 
Do You Read? 


[| Begins on page 26 | 


data gathered:from far and near, mani 
festing exhaustive research and a compre- 
hensive familiarity with the subject. 

Absolutely necessary to every garden 
er’s library are L. H. Bailey's “The Stand 
ard Cyclopedia of Horticulture” and 
“How Plants Get Their Names.” Also A. 
C. Hottes’ “The Home Gardener’s Pro 
nouncing Dictionary 

In- the Southwest, Ellen Schulz’ books 
on wildflowers and cactus are indispensa 
ble to all those who live in this region, 


while the National Geographic Magazine's | 


“Book of Wildflowers” contains excellent 
color identification plates. Caroline Dor- 
man’s recent “Wild Flowers of Louisiana” 
is valuable as data on this area. 

No article on garden literature would be 
complete without mention of the marvel- 
ous contributions to horticultural know]- 
edge to be found in the writings of the 
late Ernest H. Wilson. His books describe 
so eloquently his experiences with various 
plants, their cultural idiosyncrasies, and 
the romance often connected with his dis- 
coveries—so many of which have proved 
especially fitted for Southwest gardens. 


Marian Cuthbert Walker, specialist in plants 
for the home: My mother’s passionate love 
of flowers started me in my first garden. 
But who was really garden-minded twen 
ty years ago? Not many! “A Woman's 
Hardy Garden,” by Helena Rutherford 
Ely, was my first inspiration to achieve a 
real garden by perennials—a new adven 
ture. Othér gardeners were thinking along 
this line, too, I discovered. I sent for gov 
ernment bulletins and the publications 
‘rom state agricultural colleges based on 
practical experimentation. I started what 
no gardener can be without—a file for 
clippings on indexed subjects. 

A regular “‘Jast word” on practical prob 
lems I found in “‘t 
Answered,” by Alfred Car] Hottes. It was 
a sort of springboard, too from which to 
jump to all those smaller books on “how 
to grow this and how to grow that.”’ 


| Garden Questions 


Soon I discovered there were a lot of 


gardeners as crazy as the antique collec 
tors. Each had his hobby—his life-long 
passion. Suddenly I was caught up in one 
myself. Three books contributed to fire 
that enthusiasm—‘Bulbs for American 
Gardens,” by John C. Wister; “The Book 
of Bulbs,” by F. F. Rockwell; “All About 
lowering Bulbs,” by T. A. Weston. I, 
too, was off! At this moment of writing a 
shipment has just arrived from South 
Africa) under government permit, that 
runs a gamut of unusual bulbs whose very 
names spell romance. And isn’t this hold- 


ing to beauty and glamour in the midst of 


horticultural accuracies the very essence 
of present-day gardening? Louise Beebe 
Wilder has led us on with it in such books 
as “What Happens in My Garden” and 
Beverley Nichols, too, in “Down the Gar- 
den Path.” 

For the use of color and how to plan as 
sociated plantings, I hark back to two old 
favorites, “Colour Schemes for the Flow- 
er Garden,” by Gertrude Jekyll, and one 
of Better Homes & Gardens’ \eaflets— 
“Dates of Bloom for Trees, Shrubs, and 
Perennials,” which gives the blooming 
span of material. 
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| ing. It enables you 


(75c); a pail of 


_ Ask your paint or 









ALL 
YOU 
NEED 


Here is the quick- 
est, simplest, most 
economical rec- 


ipe yet devised 





for Floor Refinish- 


to do a profes- 
sional job in one- 
third the time and 


at trifling cost. 


There are just 4 
ingredients: a can 
of white magic 


called Double X 


boiling water; a 


mop or brush; and 
a bit of steel wool. 
In one swift stroke 
it makes varnish 


vanish and makes 


old floors new! 


hardware dealer! 
Schalk Chemical 
Co.,Los Angeles, 
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THIS LITTLE PUPPY GOT 
FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST“) 


Which Garden Books 
Do You Read? 


Fleeta Brownell Woodroffe, authority on 
rock-garden plants, Oriental Poppies, and 
bulbs: It’s a confirmed “‘Bowles-ite” I am 
when it comes to favorite garden books. 
It wasa long time ago—when I should have 
been studying my first-year Latin—that | 
discovered among my mother’s garden 
books the first of the matchless trio—“My 
Garden in Spring,” “My Garden in Sum- 
mer,” and “My Garden in Autumn and 
Winter’—three fat and delightful vol- 
umes written by that kindly humorist, 
careful student, eager collector, artist, 
and admirable English gentleman—E. 
Augustus Bowles, M.A., of Waltham 
Cross. This is some ten miles north out of 
London and there he gardens in an in- 
spired way, and then writes of it all in 
such a way my attention was caught, and 
I was entertained and held on the first 
reading, altho I understood but just about 
one out of a hundred botanic terms used. 
Yet today, when I should perhaps win a 
passing grade, I’m just as entertained 
while being (oh, so unobtrusively!) guided 
in the ways of good gardening, important 
botanical distinction, careful terminology, 
and being constantly reminded as 

browse thru his pages of intensely inter- 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
esting facts large in the making of the 


IRRADIATED DRY 
history of gardens. 


YEAST for DOGS 
I find it difficult to quote Mr. Bowles eR 


THIS LITTLE | 
PUPPY 





See what four weeks of yeast feeding 
did! Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry 
Yeast, a teaspoonful a day, was 
added to the diet of the pup on the 
right. See the heavier bones, the 
huskier development. Due to the 
high V itamin D potency in Fleisch- 
mann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast, more 
than 10 times that in ‘standard Cod 


Liv er lngas Get a 25¢ trial can 


For sale at pet, department, antag | 
goods, feed, seed and drug stores. I 
your dealer hasn’t it, send 25¢ in coin 
or stamps to Standard Brands Incor- 
porated, Dept.BH11, 595 Madison Ave., 

New York, N. Y., "for a 3} 9-02. trial 
can, enough for two to three weeks. 
Complete literature will be included. 











ae wc’ 
LOOK CLEAN 

















Ri 7, 
briefly and give anything at all of the per- RACTO 












arms, 
vasive humor that tempers each botany pA tan orchards, purseries, ultry ranches 

ML Runs 4 te 8 coun homes, etc. Plows, discs’ 
lesson, flavors his cultural directions, and hours per gal. cultivates, mows lawns.cuts ane belt 


weeds. 
a ¥ rite for Free ext ALSG Low Pac: 


drives home his points so unforgettably. Fins ana i Day tral 
ddressa 





> A eeres 
@ That dainty wisp of cilk you are going However, some amusing bits which stick y, SHAW MFG. CO., Desk sony 
; ~ | inmy mind are: The delightful tale of how wor eid Waenolis & xe Colaeoae. Sie 





to put next to your skin looks sweet and 
clean to the eye, doesn’t it? But if it has 
been laundered in hard water, the 





the guileful Dutch burgomaster trailed 
his civic robes over the magnificent Anem- 
ones of the miserly gardener at seedtime 
and garnered the seed he coveted from the 
fur of his robes on his return home; Mr. 
Bowles’ own transplanting of the ball and 
brick pillar with the “slantindicular” cap | 
to terminate a garden wall not then built, 





microscope shows you a different picture. 
Clingi a very ; > “¢ 

linging to every silken strand you find ee intedactors cate A 
bargain to prove to you that 








sticky, gummy curds which trap dirt and 
germs...shorten the life of the fibre... 
and combine unpleasantly with the nat- 


Burpee’s Bulbs are the best. Postpaid. Hck 
12 Crocus Bulbs (value 25c) for only 10c. 195 
125 Crocus Bulbs (value $2.60) for $1.00. 
Best colors mixed. Guaranteed to bloom. 





ural excretions of your pores a wall which he calls his “Irishman’s | Bere ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
| Shirt,” from the story of the man who | 779 Burpee Bidg. Philadelphia 


The mineral salts in hard water react 
with soap to form this insoluble curd 





took a button to a charitable lady and 
asked her if she would just be so kind as to 
sew a shirt onto it for him! 


ING HAIR_ 


which clings like glue to your skin, your 





hair...to your clothes, linens, and dishes. 





Prof. Victor H. Ries, Ohio State University: 

No one of us can possibly know everything 
about gardening, so we turn to those whose 
specialization and interests have been pub- 


Only soft water can give you real clean- 
And the softest water of all 
water that has had its objectionable salts 


liness. 


removed by a Permutit Water Condition- 





ing installation. This equipment is at- 
tached to your water pipe, and all the 
water you use passes through it and is 
softened...not just neutralized as with 
chemicals. Best of all, this luxury costs 
little... pays for itself in savings. 

Learn more about water conditioning. 
Write for free booklet, “THe Macic or 
Wonpver-Sort Water.” 


Permutit 
Ltr ae 


EQUIPMENT 


THE PERMUTIT COMPANY 
Room No. 701, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 


Write for the name of the nearest authorized dealer. 





lished in book form. Of the many books in 
my library, a chosen few occupy the place 
of honor within easy reach above my desk. 

An interest in native plants keeps the 
three volumes of Britton and Brown’s 
“Tllustrated Flora of the Northern States 
and Canada” regularly in use. The com- 
bined keys and line drawings permit the 
relatively easy identification of plants. 

A companion book, not as easy to use 
but more compact, is Gray’s “Manual of 
Botany.’ Itis my companion on my vaca- 
tion trip—useful, however, only to those 
with botanical training. 

For my personal hobby of rock-garden- 
ing I find the one satisfactory source of 
reading, inspiration, and information is 
Reginald Farrer’s “The English Rock 
Garden,” a monumental two-volume work 
which, altho comparatively inexpensive 
in England, by the time it reaches this 
country, costs about $25. 

For ideas and suggestions on landscape 
design, Professor M. E. Bottomley’s ““The 
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carn fobea 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


awit Home — By Mail 


to learn; big fees for trained men 




























“Made $16.50 and have finished only 3 
lessons” ,says Mrs. Ellen V. Bailey of Penn- 
sylvania. Decorate giftwares. We supply 
everything and teach you how. Easy fas- 
cinating work—full or spare time. A big in- 
come possible every month. No selling expe- 
rience needed. 50,000 members of Fireside Craft 
Guild make money right at home. 
Write today for new membership plan. It is FREE. Send no money. 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 89-S, Adrian, Mich. 








Pleasa: Profitable Winter Saati Building 
Garden ‘Models, Lawn Fig from Blue- 
inte. or Kite. 2 STORY COLONIAL DOLL- 
10US8) rooms BLUEPRINT . KIT $3.75. 
COMPLETE MODEL $6.25. Rend rs for CAT 
ALOG of over 25 models for gifts, gordens, : o CRAFTSMAN’S 
MODEL CO., Dept. G-6 2030:N. 4ist ‘Se. oo "MILWAUKEE, wis. 


















Toilets 
sparkle 





Here’s the easiest way in the world to be 
proud of a snow-white toilet bowl. You 
don’t scrub or scour. You don’t have to 
touch the toilet with your hands. Let Sani- 
Flush do the work. Just sprinkle a little 
Sani-Flush in the bowl (directions on the 
can). Flush the toilet. And the job is done. 


Sani-Flush is manufactured especially to 
clean toilet bowls. It removes rust stains. 
Unsightly film and incrustations are ban- 
ished. The porcelain gleams like new. Even 
the hidden trap that you can’t reach any 
other way is purged and purified. Odors go. 
Sani-Flush is also effective for cleaning 
automobile radiators (directions on can). 
Sold by grocery, drug, and hardware stores 
—25 and 10 cent sizes. The Hygienic 
Products Company, Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush .....: 


TOILET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 





LGA YS 


PRIZE 








1935 PEONY SHOW WINNERS Again y¥@ 
Brand Peonies score top honors at the i 
al Peony Show just held 4 Boston. The following 
prizes were awarded Is Best 6 Blooms to a 
vase with Brand’ s Martha Bullock . . . 1st., Best 
10 Blooms Red to a vase with Brand's Longfel- 
low... 2nd., Best 10 Blooms Red to a vase with 
Grand’s Longfellow . Ist Sest 10 Blooms 
light pink to a vase with Br: and’s Vie ‘tory Chatean 
Thierry ... test 3 Blooms White to a vase 
with Brand's Rane Willard . . . 2nd., Best 3 
Blooms light pink to a vase with Brand's Victory 
Chateau Thierry ° Y 


° 
. BRANDIYS FINEST FRENCH (own 


FARMS .. 
root) LILACS READY FOR SEPT. 20 SHIP- 
MENT. Illustrated Catalog on request. 
RAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
131 E. Division St. Faribault, Minn. 

















2 DOG WORM 
SAPSULES 


— your Now s health; give Combined new 

; free him of worms... the cause of 
75% Pot all dog ailments. It's easy now. No more 
guessing which kind of worms afflict your dog; the 
new Pulvex Worm Capsules expel Tape, Round, and 
Hook Worms in one dosing. No gassing, gagging, or 









harmful effects. At pet shops and 

drug stores, 75c, or write us direct, Backed 
William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 92 Years 
1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago, Illinois. Experience 


PULVEX Grice. 








is a source of 

information. 
“Planning 
gives a 


Art of Home Landscape” 
constant stimulation and 
Likewise, Pauline Murray’s 
and Planting the Home Garden” 
wealth of practical suggestions. 

Flower arrangement, being an item of 
considerable interest to garden clubs to- 
day, has brought forth many books, but 
the one that appeals to me most is Mrs. 
Walter R. Hine’s “The Arrangement of 
Flowers.” 


Bessie Raymond Buxton, Legonia enthusiast 
and past corresponding secretary of Na- 
tional Council of State Garden Clubs: I 
suppose I’m a rebel, but I don’t get my 
inspiration from books, but from the 
plants themselves. They come first. Books 
are for reference, for information, and for 
recreation. My chief interest is in house 
plants, and altho I have a garden it’s just 
a place where I grow many things that | 
may get acquainted with them. 

For relaxation I turn to the books of 
Richardson Wright, Marion Cran, and 
others too numerous to mention. [ think 
my shelf of botanies and wildflower books 
exceeds the others in size and interest— 
Blanchan, Dana, Matthews, Armstrong, 
and the various state publications. 

The old historical garden books prick 
many a balloon of conceit about modern 
plant introductions and improvements 
when we see our “new”’ plants pictured in 
a hundred-year-old book and learn that 
we don’t know how to make the colored 
plates as well as the ancients did. 


Helen Field Fischer, Flower Lady of the 
Middlewest: The only garden books I 
cared for in the beginning were my sturdy, 
much-thumbed Bailey’s “The Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture,” thru which I 
might go to the very bottom of every 
question with skilled specialists because 
scores of writers have contributed the ex- 
periences of their lives to these volumes. 
And when time is too short to dig thru 
Bailey for my answer, I turn to the com- 
plete set of Hottes’ books which I keep 
on my desk close to my hand, with his 
pronouncing dictionary closest of all! 
Hottes is like the experienced neighbor- 
over-the-fence who gives the correct an- 
swer in a few words and with a friendly 
chuckle. Kipling, you remember, said: 


It is when your back stops aching 
and your hands begin to harden 

That you find yourself a partner 
in the Glory of the Garden. 


When I finally attained that partner 


ship, and my garden had such spurts of 


beauty that my heart was like to burst un- 
less [ could find words to express my emo- 
tions, | turned to the poets and philoso- 
phers. I am so grateful to each and every 
one of them that I can hardly bring my- 
self to name my favorites. But these five 
poems I have memorized, because, even 
tho I were blind and on a desert island, 
they contain enough of garden memories 
to tide me thru: “A Day in June,” by 
James Russell Lowell; “Silver Poplars,” 
by Grace Noll Crowell; “Home Thoughts 
From Abroad,” by Robert Browning; “‘A 
Flower Prayer,” by Margaret Widdemer; 
“The Glory of the Garden,” by Rudyard 
Kipling. 

Perhaps the last poem should be classed 
with philosophy, for surely it compresses 
into its few lines all that has ever been said 
or ever can be said about why we make 
gardens. 
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This super- 


weathering 
test proves | 
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ae 


Ordinary fence 
stands 4to 5 
Preece test dips 


Cyclone fence 
stands 12 
Preece test dips 


. a 








@ There is a yardstick of fence quality 
—a test that proves in a few minutes 
how well any fence fabric will stand up 
in service. 

It is the impartial Preece test, recog- 
nized by the U.S. Bureau of Standards, 
which gives chain link fence fabric a 
quick weathering action equivalent to 
years of exposure. In this test, Cyclone 
12-m fence is guaranteed to withstand 
a minimum of twelve one-minute im- 
mersions. This is two to three times as 
much as ordinary fence can stand. 

Before you buy any Chain Link fence, 
submit it to the Preece test. Then make 
your selection. All Cyclone Chain Link 
fence bears the Cyclone 12-r seal as 
our guarantee that every foot will meet 
this extremely high standard. 

Every prospective purchaser of fence 
is invited to mail the coupon for the 
famous Cyclone book—‘'Fence— How 
to Choose It— How to Use It’’. It tells 
how to get the most for your fence dollar. 

CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY i 
General Offices: Waukegan, III. ir 
Branches in Principal Cities 
Pacific Coast Division: 
Standard Fence Company 
General Offices: Oakland, Calif. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Cyclone Fence Co., Co., “Waukegan, “Ill, Dept. B Bll 
Please mail me without obligation a copy of your 


book, ““Fence—How to Choose It—How to Use It.”’ 


NS nate ds, dhs we ee 
Address 
City State 
Iam interested ; in fencing approximately 
feet of Residence Estate School 
] Playground Cemetery ]) Industrial 
° . Property. 


Cyclone Fence ¢ 


Valid Nile Jj VA ‘gy C7 OMA, hu (ultig 
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Echinopsis 


Mescal Button 











—E GARDEN PATH 





Echinocereus 


Cactus —The Armed Beauty 


THere was a legend among the ancient 
Aztecs that they would discover a Jand of 
plenty when they found an eagle, a snake, 
and a cactus. In 1312, having found what 
they were seeking, high in the mountains 
they laid the foundations of Mexico City. 
Today the coat of arms of Mexico bears an 
eagle and a serpent in its beak, resting on 
an Indianfig Cactus. 

Except for one kind, cactus are native 
only to America. Explorers, awed by the 
soft beauty of the blossoms growing 
among forbidding spines, carried these 
cactus treasures back to their homelands. 


Succulents. Many plants of the desert imi- 
tate the outward appearance of the cactus; 
hence people are inclined to call any plant 
with spiny and juicy stems a cactus. All 
such plants are succulents. The century- 
plant is a succulent but not a cactus—nor 
are the various spiny-stem Euphorbias. 
Cactus has a definite type of flower with 
scores of stamens. All of them bear leaves, 
altho many are so small and inconspicuous 
that they can be seen only with a magni- 
fying glass. Generally we consider the 
cactus to be perfectly leafless, all of the 
operations of the plant being carried on 
by fleshy, thickened stems, which store 
water 300 times as efficiently as most 
tropical plants. In a desert the cactus must 
retain moisture when it can get it; the 
tropical plants must discharge their mois- 
ture as soon as possible. One scientist tells 
of a branch of a Cereus Cactus which re- 
mained fresh for 576 days without soil or 
water—a veritable reservoir of water. 


Night-blooming. On this page and on our 
cover this month we’re illustrating a 
night-flowering cactus, of which there are 
many kinds. It’s common to call this a 
Night-blooming Cereus. Nevertheless, 
Cereus has cylindrical stems, whereas 
these stems are flat and leaflike. It’s prop- 
erly called a Phyllocactus. 


Varied Forms. When vou become a cactus 
enthusiast you'll want to collect the vari- 
ous strange forms. For instance, there’s 
the Living-rock, in which the plant so 
closely resembles the pebbles of the desert 
that they’re very difficult to discover. 





The Mexican coat of arms bears an 
eagle and a serpent, resting on a cactus 
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There’s the Jumping Cactus, with easily 
broken branches—they apparently dart 
at one as he passes thru the desert. There’s 
the Oldman Cactus, which is covered with 
long, white, twisted hair. Particularly in- 
teresting is the Mescal Button, or Dump- 
ling Cactus, or, as the Mexicans call it, 
Peyote, pronounced peh-yoh’-te. It con- 
tains a powerful narcotic and was used in 
Aztec ceremonies from earliest times. 
Even scientific experiments prove that it 
causes one to see visions, particularly in- 
tense and luminous colors. As an after- 
effect it gives one a deeper appreciation 
of color. 





Uses. A number of species of Opuntia pro- 
duce fruits known as Pricklypear, Indian- 
fig, or Tuna. Opuntia is generally a sort 
with flat stems somewhat like a beaver’s 
tail. In Mexico sometimes the tender 
growths are eaten as a vegetable, and the 
fleshy stems are made into cactus candy. 

Many cactus have straight spines useful 
for phonograph needles. 

In Mexico one of the commonest hedges 
is a cylindrical sort called Organo because 
the stems resemble organ pipes. 


Cactus appeals to the artist because of 
its distinctive symmetry, grotesque forms, 
spine designs, and flowers produced as if 
by magic from a bed of thorns. It appeals 
to the gardener because it is easy to grow. 
It appeals to the botan- 
ist because it is so per- 
fectly adapted to live “(. 
with scant moisture. 
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Without any annoyance or expense due to rust... 


when the tank is made of 
non-rust Everdur 





This hot water storage tank 
(range boiler) was well made, 
bur of rustable metal. It soon 
stained the water, and leaked 
so badly after six years that 
it had to be replaced. Sucha 
tank is expensive to own. 





After less than one year’s use, 
six inches of mineral deposits 
had settled in thistank, mak- 
ing its Operation expensive 
and hazardous. To cope with 
such situations, CROW 

Model ‘“‘A” heater is built 
with a hand hole clean-out. 





Cut-away view of CROWN 
Model “A” automatic gas 
water heater, made by 
Crown Water Heater Co., 
Los Angeles. Special fea- 
tures include a hand hole 
clean-outandanall-welded 
tank of non-rust Everdur 
Metal. 8563 


Plenty of clean, rust-free hot water 
...not for just a few years, but 
indefinitely! That is what you may 
expect when your storage tank is 
made of Everdur Metal—a rustless 
copper-alloy with the strength of 
steel. Such a tank costs slightly more 
than the ordinary rustable kind, but 
it actually costs Jess over a period of 
time. That is the important point. 
Yes, an Everdur tank saves money, 
year after year. That’s why so many 
thrifty homeowners are selecting 
tanks made of Everdur... to be 
forever free from rust-repair 


bills, and at the same time Anac 


avoid hot water that is un- 


pleasantly discolored with tank- 
generated rust. 

Whether you need just a storage 
tank (range boiler) or an automatic 
heater, your local dealer or plumb- 
ing contractor can supply you with 
Everdur equipment. Remember that 
Everdur is standard with leading 
heater manufacturers for all their 
non-rust models. 

Our free booklet, ‘Copper, Brass 
and Bronze in the Home’, explains 
more about the advantages and econ- 
omies of an Everdur tank. And it's 

full of other valuable informa- 


ONDA tion every homeowner should 


from mhe to consumer 


ae ae 


have. Writeforyourcopy today. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut + Offices and Agencies in Print ipal Cities 


TANKS of EVERDUR METAL 


RUSTLESS AS COPPER...STRONG AS STEEL 
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EVERGREENS furnish a good subject 
for December, and it is worthy of special 
note that the world’s largest evergreen 
tree has been chosen as the national tree 
of the United States. 

After taking the vote of 2,731,062 per- 
sons, the National Life Conservation 
Society made known that the Giant 
Sequoia (Sequoia gigantea) had received 
the largest vote, with the American Elm 
a close second. 

I happened to be in California at the 
time the vote was announced, and can 
readily understand why this majestic 
tree was given the highest vote. There 
need be no jealousy on the part of other 
states,’ for this is a tree of which the 
whole nation may well be proud. It 
grows nowhere else on earth and is there- 
fore distinctively American. 


To THOSE who have not visited Cali- 
fornia, it may be well to remark that 
there are two varieties of Sequoia—the 
gigantea, known commonly by the name 
Sequoia, and the Seguoia sempervirens, 
known more commonly as the redwood. 

The gigantea is found chiefly on the 

eastern slopes of the Sierra Nevadas, 
while the sempervirens is found chiefly 
near the coast in northern California, 
but also in some of the eastern and south- 
ern states, where they have been suc- 
cessfully grown. The foliage of the gi- 
gantea is like that of the juniper, while 
that of the sempervirens more nearly 
resembles that of cedar. 

The particularly impressive thing 
about the redwood is that it occurs in 
extensive forests, with trees crowded 
closely together, in a great cathedral of 
columns and hushed music, with ferns 
growing everywhere about the bases. 
The venerable giganteas, some of them 
reaching a diameter of 35 feet at the 
base, with age estimated at three or four 
thousand years, are the patriarchs of 
the entire kingdom of trees and plants, 
said to be the oldest living things on 
earth. They are found in small groups, 
or alone in their majesty. 


THE redwoods are nearly as large as 
their cousins, and are exceedingly tena- 
cious of life, being reproduced from 
cones, from stumps, and from burls. 
Even when there is but a charred sliver 
of a trunk, left by a fire, this sliver may 
grow into a tree. 

California has done a most commenda- 
ble thing in taking steps to preserve the 
greatest groves pe pws two species of Se- 
quoia. It is important that fire be kept 
away from them and that they be be- 
queathed to countless generations of 
Americans, that will love and revere 
them, as must every one of this day who 
sees them. “I have been in church nearly 
all day,” I wrote in my diary after trav- 


eling slowly thru the redwood groves in 
northern California, stopping occasion- 
ally to wander among the huge columns 
and to listen to the music as of great 
organ pipes as the breeze stirred the 
boughs two hundred feet above. 


On THIS trip we saw the Pacific 
Ocean, the great Mt. Rainier, the huge 
trees, the Grand Canyon, Yosemite, 
Glacier National Park, Yellowstone, 
General Grant and Sequoia national 
parks, Crater Lake, and other memor- 
able scenes of the Far West. What an 
astounding panorama! This journey im- 
pressed us with the magnificence, the 
bigness, the prodigality of western 
scenery. Every few hours brings a fresh 
surprise. It may be Heaven’s Peak, on 
the Going-to-the-Sun Highway, in Gla- 
cier National Park. It may be a beauti- 


ful mountain lake, or a boiling caldron 


of odorous chemicals, or a series of 
mountains that look like huge cinder 
piles, or vast fields of lava, or trees so 
large that they seem like a dream. One 
of the most beautiful spectacles of all— 
ethereal in its witchery—is the Painted 
Desert at sunset, where one may see a 
fairyland apparently come true. El Capi- 
tan, Half Dome, Yosemite Falls, Glacier 
Point with its breath-taking Firefall— 
they all seem to march majestically in 
retrospect, and dissolve in a mist of 
memories—memories of a great joy over 
such beauty in the world. 


lr YOU'RE a little uncertain as to how 
you may effectively help needy folks in 
your community at this season, you can 
always depend upon the Salvation 
Army’s picking out the most deserving 
cases. It has had long experience and 
knows where to give most wisely. 


REFERENCE to the disappearance of 
the handy man in American life, in our 
October issue, brought quite a heavy 
mail. One reader says that he was doing 
some carpenter work on a large church 
and parish house and was asked to wait 
on the table at a wedding dinner. No, 
he hasn’t qualified as a handy man yet. 
He should also have performed the 
ceremony. Then he should have played 
“Oh, Promise Me” on a harp during the 
festivities and ended up by describing 
the affair for the society page of his local 
newspaper. 


In CLOSING this column, I cannot 
help thinking that the secret of so much 
joy at Christmastime is the fact that it 
is then that people give the most, and 
giving is what makes 

joy in the world, 

perhaps even more to 

those who give than ‘ 

to those who receive. 
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Its the New 36 Plymout 
isplay! 


.Now on D 


Doe 


40 Big Improvements — Greatest Plymouth ever built ! 


EOPLE EXPECTED IT. Now it’s 

here... the greatest Plymouth in 
eight great years...with more than 40 
improvements! 


It’s the sturdiest car we’ve built...a 
100% more rigid frame... body newly 
reinforced at five main points. 


It is again the most economical full- 
size car you can own... with evidence 
piling up that it gives 18 to 23 miles or 
more per gallon of gas. 

The 1936 Safety-Steel body is not 


only stronger...and safer... but also 
has new insulation against rumble and 


road noise. Plymouth’s brakes are 100% 
hydraulic—they stop you safely. 


New design steering eliminates the 
final trace of road-shock at the wheel. 


Added to the luxury of Plymouth’s 
Floating Ride are 11 new comfort fea- 
tures...inches more leg room... 2 
inches more elbow and shoulder room. 

This new 1936 Plymouth is on display 
at your Chrysler, Dodge or De Soto 
dealer. See how big and beautiful it is... 
drive it. (Ask about the official Chrysler 
Motors Commercial Credit Plan.) 
PLYMOUTH DiVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 





4 THINGS PEOPLE WANT: 


1. ECONOMY— All evidence indicates 
18 to 23 miles per gallon of gas. 


. SAFETY— Plymouth’s body is Safety 
Steel... Brakes are 100% hydraulic. 


. RELIABILITY—Of all low-priced cars, 


Plymouth has most long-life features. 


- COMFORT—Plymouth’s Floating 


Ride plus 11 new comfort improvements. 





BUILDS 


PLYMOUTH ..2:772.- 








THE 


b / Saturday morning, and I had 
4£. 1 both Chester and Dick, the neigh- 
bor boys, here helping me. We planted the 
posts for the new grape arbor and dug 
holes for the hedge I hope to buy to re- 
place the one planted last spring which 
died from the drouth. Also, the last peo- 
nies have arrived and we planted them in 
the new bed I’ve been making. If I were a 
rich feller, I'd have ordered these in 
September. But I didn’t know until the 
other day I could afford them this year. 





Lhe ale 3 am 


*, .. and did have my picture taken” 


Dee 3 Lo, and it was raining this morn- 
x ing—not hard, but actually a bit 
of rain. Mebbe half an inch. We’re now 
12 inches deficient for the year and the 
ground, a few inches down, is like unto 
brick. 

This afternoon stopped at Friend Wil- 
son’s, the photographer, in Clintonville, 
and did have my picture taken. The 
Wilsons are great gardeners. Mrs. W. was 
preparing for supper broccoli she had just 
gathered from their own little garden. I 
went out to see the verbena still in bloom, 
and noted that the Wilsons were rooting 
rose cuttings under glass jars. 


Doc Y It has turned colder, so this after- 
we noon I scurried out to begin the 
real getting ready for winter. I cut off the 
“mums” I’m leaving outdoors thru winter 
and laid the tops over the bed. I cut back 
the roses to about half and then began 
hilling them with about six inches of dirt 
over each, but got only a few done. Mak- 
ing a record of the new peonies in my 
notebook, I nearly froze my fingers and 
had to go in to warm them. 


find There was garden work that 
needed to be done, land only 
knows. But this afternoon Maggie had to 
go to a Parent-Teacher meeting, so I had 
to get the boys when school was out and 
take them to have their hair cut. Also we 
drove over a ways to a farmer and bought 
some bales of straw, to be delivered. 


! 7 By evening it had turned bitter 
4“E ¢ cold, the ground was frozen hard, 
and there were flecks of snow. So I went 
out and with help from David, I opened 
part of my baled straw and spread it over 
the new strawberry bed as a mulch. I sup- 
pose anybody but a plain dirt gardener 
would have done this weeks ago. 


D Still cold, and this Saturday 
ke & afternoon, my folks drove in for 
a visit. I went outdoors in old clothes, 
carried a lot of wood in for the fireplace, 


OF A PLAIN DIRT GARDENER 


By Harry R. O’Brien 


and tonight we all sat around a roaring 
fire and talked—just like old-fashioned 
times. 


D /2 Doggone it, my birthday’s here 
RE again. Luckily Mother is visit- 
ing with us this week and ‘she was able to 
tell me just how old I am. I had to go 
away, so my birthday dinner was in the 
oven for a noon meal and I'd heard hints 
about a cake. But because of cold weath- 
er, Maggie made me give up driving and 
go by train. Result, | had to dash away 
without that dinner. I hope the family 
enjoyed it. 


2D The other day a box came and I 
was afraid to open it. I thought 
that maybe somebody who doesn’t like 
me because I sometimes do a bit of gar- 
den work on Sunday had sent me a bomb. 
I opened it and inside was absolutely the 
biggest bulb I’d ever seen in my life. It 
was almost as big as a coconut and about 
that color of brown. And I had absolutely 
no idea as to what it was. 
Today there was a letter from Doctor 
Brown, of Muncie, Indiana, saying he had 
sent it to me and that it’s an Amorpho- 





“The bulb was as big as a coconut” 


phallus rivieri, devilstongue, or Sacred- 
lily-of-India. I looked it up in Bailey’s 
cyclopedia and find it grows to make a 
house plant 5 feet tall and has a huge ill- 
smelling blossom. Now, brother, what 
shall I do with this? If ever it grows and 
sheds that antifragrance about our inte- 
rior decorations, there’ll be war in this 
humble home, sure as fate. 


Doe |lt Ever since I bought that new 
we car for myself in October, my 
conscience has been hurting me. Here I 
am, driving around in it and Maggie has 
to drive the old car, now three years old 
and gone 53,000 miles—when she isn’t 
driving my new one. And she surely does 
have a lot of driving to do. 

So I’ve been doing a lot of figgering and 
apni At last I made up my mind to 

e extravagant and gamble a bit on the 
future. Going to see one of our local car 
dealers, I made a bargain with him to 
trade in the old car on a new one—the last 
one he had in stock of this year’s model. 


Doc IS This afternoon I came driving 
LE. home in that new sedan and, 
calling Maggie out, presented it to her as 
her Christmas present. Being Saturday, 
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Dick, the neighbor boy, was helping me, 
and tho it was well- nigh zero, We worked 
away at covering things for winter. 

I used the rest of my baled straw, as 
far as it would go, to cover over ‘the 
“mums,” some new planted daylilies, and 
the seedling iris bed. Over iris planted 
last summer we put cornstalks and old 
asparagus tops. Old tomato tops and 
dried-up zinnia tops served to cover older 
clumps of some of the better iris. Even a 
stack of old dried weeds, pulled before go- 
ing to seed, did duty at the back of the 
garden over some other things, including 
piling it under and around but not over 
the foxgloves. I suppose there are people 
in this world rich enough to buy enough 
straw to cover up all their plants. 


Dp 9 Tonight at school the children 
ee £0 gave a Christmas operetta, a 
play of the Middle Ages. Donald was a 
villager or something and came on in the 
first act to speak a few lines and help sing 
a carol. Maggie had made him a marvelous 
costume out of colored muslin or some- 
thing, with a smock and beret cap. He 
wore long stockings, pulled up outside. 
We, the rest of the family, were all there 
in about the third row. 


y) 2/ Now it’s a pleasant custom for 
Le. the good folks who edit Better 
Homes &§ Gardens to send a Christmas 
token to its constant contributors, and 
for years now, the Plain Dirt Gardener 
has always been remembered—packets of 
seeds, a box of sweets, a garden book 
maybe—things always appreciated and of 
late years, eagerly looked for. 

And now, when our mailman stopped 
today, he left a familiar little package 
from Des Moines. With eager eyes and 
hands, I opened it, with Maggie scolding 
because I didn’t wait until Christmas. 
And what do you suppose it was? My face 
fell five feet in three seconds, I think. It 
was a cook book. Gosh, yes. A cook book 
—the sixth edition of that Better Homes 
&§ Gardens Cook Book. Now, what in 
name of thunder does a PDG want with 
a cook book? 

But there was an unholy gleam in Mag- 
gie’s eye and before I could say “Jack 
Robinson,” she had taken possession of 
it. “Ha,” says she, “I get the present this 





“| get the present this year” 


year.” And now, our family is in for it. 
Whenever Maggie gets a new cook book 
she’s never happy until she works clear 
thru it, trying out all the new recipes. 


L 29 Down town this Saturday 
LE. morning, the family split up 


and each contingent [Continued on page 54 














